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DIMPLETHORPE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"p  OSE  EMMA  and  Mr.  Tewksby  brought 
-"-^  home  one  or  two  interesting  items  of 
news,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  little 
party  gathered  round  the  supper-table. 
Audrey  was  not  there  to  hear  them.  She 
had  taken  refuge  in  her  own  room,  for  the 
sake  of  quiet  in  which  to  think  over  her 
plans. 

In  the  first  place  they  had  met  Mr. 
Barraclough,  and  Mr.  Barraclough  had  told 
them  that  Lord  Laxby's  place  was  likely, 
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after  a  month  or  two,  to  be  filled  with  com- 
pany for  the  hunting  season.  Crockingford 
was  getting  rather  too  crowded  now,  and 
families  who  did  not  like  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  newly  rich  London  people,  were 
beginning  to  fall  back  upon  Dimplethorpe, 
as  more  select  and  out  of  the  way,  even  if 
they  did  have  to  ride  a  little  farther  to  the 
meet.  It  was  also  said  that  Squire  Bentham, 
who  had  been  losing  a  great  deal  of  money 
lately  on  the  turf,  was  going  to  let  Dimple- 
thorpe Hall  for  the  winter,  and  the  Berry- 
Fontenoys  were  to  take  it,  a  branch  of  the 
same  family  that  always  used  to  come  to 
Dimplethorpe  in  the  old  times,  and  that 
made  the  place  so  gay  with  their  handsome 
daughters  and  gallant  young  gentlemen. 
And  people  did  say  Lord  Lowbrooke  was 
going  to  bring  his  hunters  to  the  "  Bull  and 
Crown,"  but  nobody  was  quite  sure  about  it 
yet. 
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The  second  piece  of  information  which 
the  young  couple  brought  was  of  more  di- 
rect persona]  interest.  As  they  passed  Miss 
Parley's  neat  little  house  in  the  vicarage 
lane,  Rose  Emma  noticed  that  the  card 
"Apartments  to  let"  was  taken  out  of  the 
window.  Being  both  of  them  on  friendly 
terms  with  Miss  Parley,  they  called  in  to  ask 
whether  any  of  the  hunting  people  had 
taken  her  rooms  too,  and  learned,  to  their 
great  surprise,  that  she  was  expecting  Mr. 
Hathaway  to  board  and  lodge  with  her,  as 
soon  as  the  week's  notice  which  he  had  just 
given  to  Harriet  Brown  should  have  ex- 
pired. 

"  So  you  see  he's  making  a  little  money, 
ma,  or  else  he  didn't  tell  you  the  truth  when 
he  said  he  couldn't  afford  to  take  Mr.  Vin- 
cent's rooms.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
come  and  asked  if  he  could  have  them  now, 
though,  for  Cousin   Tholthorpe  says  there 
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isn't  a  doubt  what  he  means  with  going  to 
Mrs.  Haythorne's  as  he  does,  now  that 
Audrey's  there  so  much." 

"  Rose  Emma,"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
"  you'd  best  be  quiet  about  that.  Audrey's 
a  sensible  girl,  and  doesn't  lay  herself  out 
for  anybody  to  come  after  her,  and  she  has 
told  me  with  her  own  lips  that  there  isn't 
anything  between  herself  and  Mr.  Hatha- 
way. And  I  can't  say  but  what  I'm  glad  to 
hear  it,  so  long  as  he's  so  taken  up  with 
folks  that  can  only  help  to  blow  him  out 
with  conceit.  You'll  oblige  me,  Rose  Emma, 
bv  not  mentioning  him  a^ain." 

"Very  well,  ma.  I'm  sure  it's  nothing  to 
me  where  he  comes  or  where  he  goes.  Only, 
if  there  isn't  anything  between  them,  I  don't 
know  why  she  couldn't  have  given  Mr. 
Barraclough  a  different  answer.  I  made  up 
my  mind,  when  she  sent  him  away,  that  it 
was  all  settled  with  Philip  Hathaway,  and 
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that  was  the  reason  why.     Else  she  couldn't 
have  done  better." 

And  Rose  Emma,  who  would  cheerfully 
have  married  any  one  out  of  five  and 
twenty  eligible  young  men  in  Dimple- 
thorpe,  if  Mr.  Tewksby  had  not  asked  her 
to  marry  him,  helped  herself  to  some  more 
cold  beef,   the  walk  having   criven  her  an 

'  DO 

appetite. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  left  the  young  people  to 
themselves,  and  went  up  to  Audrey. 

"  I  know  what  I  am  going  to  do,  mam- 
ma," said  Audrey.  "  I  don't  think  I  could 
settle  anything  better.  I  will  write  and 
ask  Grandmamma  Ferguson  if  she  will  let 
me  go  and  stay  with  her  for  a  little  while. 
I  might  be  able  perhaps  to  get  a  situation 
there  as  good  as  Mrs.  Haythorne's." 

"  Goodness,  child  !  What,  and  leave  us 
altogether  ?  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thim? !     There's  Miss  Hart  would  so  down 
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on  her  knees  almost  to  have  you  back 
again.  She  was  telling  me  so  only  the 
other  day,  and  salary  no  object,  and  your 
afternoons  free  for  London,  same  as  before. 
I  made  myself  sure  you  would  go  back  to 
Miss  Hart  when  vou'd  grot  clear  of  Mrs. 
Haythorne." 

"  Xo,  mamma,  I  shall  never  go  to  any- 
one in  Dimplethorpe.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  stay  in  the  place.  I  do  not 
wish  to  meet  Mr.  Hathaway  any  more  after 
what  has  been  said  to  me  about  him." 

"  Oh !  is  that  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
guessing  now  what  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Haythorne.  "  I  don't 
know  what  business  it  is  of  hers,  nor  what 
she  has  to  do  with  it,  so  long  as  you  attend 
to  your  duty  in  what  you've  engaged  to, 
and  I'm  sure  you're  a  girl  who  will  always 
do  that.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  look  fa- 
vourably upon  the  young  man,  it  is  your 
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affair  and  his,  and  nobody  else's,  and  I 
should  have  told  Mrs.  Haythorne  so,  if  she 
had  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  I've  a 
very  great  mind  to  put  my  bonnet  on  and 
go  and  see  her  this  very  night." 

"  No,  mamma,  it  is  no  use,  for  I  have 
decided  what  to  do.  I  do  not  mean  to  see 
either  Mrs.  Haythorne  or  Mr.  Hathaway 
again  for  a  very  long  time,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"You're  a  queer  girl,  Audrey.  Now,  if 
it  had  been  Rose  Emma  or  Frances  Ann 
that  had  anything  of  that  sort  said  to  them, 
I'll  be  bound  it  would  not  have  made  a  bit 
of  difference.  Indeed,  old  Mrs.  Frogston, 
who  watches  every  mortal  thing  that  goes 
on  in  this  house,  did  set  on  Frances  Ann 
about  Mr.  Vincent,  when  she'd  seen  them 
walking  arm-in-arm  up  the  street,  and  taxed 
her  with  its  being  an  engagement ;  but,  as 
Frances  Ann  said  to  me,  and  sensibly 
enough,  if  she  had  a  mind  towards  him,  it 
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was  not  all  the  Mrs.  Frogstons  in  the  world 
that  should  put  her  off  it,  and  he  made  her 
an  offer  the  week  after." 

Audrey  did  not  say  that  Mrs.  Haythorne's 
remarks  had  been  a  shade  more  vulgar 
than  those  of  gossipping  and  observant  Mrs. 
Frogston,  and  her  mother  continued. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  Audrey,  if  either  of  the 
other  girls  had  been  like  you,  Mr.  Vincent 
and  Mr.  Tewksby  would  have  had  to  go 
farther  for  their  wives.  But  you're  your 
father's  child  down  to  the  very  tips  of  your 
finger-nails,  and  I  can't  say  more  than  that. 
Always  worriting  and  fidgeting  yourself 
about  what  other  people  think  about  you, 
and  wondering  whether  }^ou've  done  right 
or  whether  you've  done  wrong,  while  you 
never  get  a  bit  of  peace  with  it." 

"Well,  mamma,  at  any  rate  I  am  not 
wondering  now  whether  I  have  done  right 
or  whether  I   have  done  wrong.     And    I 
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only  want  to  know  whether  you  are  willing 
for  me  to  go  to  Grandmamma  Ferguson  for 
a  long  time." 

"Well,  child,  I  daresay,  as  things  are, 
you  won't  be  content  so  long  as  that  fine 
Mrs.  Haythorne  is  coming  and  going  about 
the  place.  And  you'll  see  the  end  of  it 
will  be  that  she'll  make  Mr.  Hathaway  as 
set  up  as  herself.  Rose  Emma's  brought 
word  in  to-night  that  he's  taken  Miss  Par- 
ley's  rooms,  and  is  going  into  them  as  soon 
as  his  week's  notice  is  up  with  Harriet 
Brown.  If  that  isn't  conceit,  I  should  like 
anyone  to  tell  me  what  is,  and  my  apart- 
ments not  good  enough,  for  him  !" 

Audrey  did  not  like  to  tell  her  mother 
the  reason  of  that.  What  would  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson have  said  if  she  had  known  that  Mr. 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Tewksby,  the  men  in  whom 
her  matronly  pride  delighted,  were  not  good 
enough  now  to  be  guests  in  the  same  house 
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with  Phil  Hathaway,  the  basket- maker's  son. 

"Never  mind,  mamma.  You  can  do 
very  well  without  him.  But  about  London  ?" 

"  Well,  child,  as  you  can't  settle  here,  I 
don't  see  but  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  you  to  go  to  your  Grandma  Ferguson's. 
She's  always  been  very  keen  about  your 
living  with  her,  only  it  didn't  suit  your  health 
when  you  wras  a  young  child.  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  though,  if  it  agreed  better  now,  and 
you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  a 
comfort  to  her,  getting  into  years  as  she 
is.  I  could  never  make  up  my  mind  to 
any  of  my  girls  going  anywhere  to  be  a 
burden.  I'm  not  the  woman  to  do  it.  I'll 
write  to  her  this  very  night,  Audrey,  it's  a 
sort  of  thing  that  will  come  better  from  me. 
And  then,  according  as  she  says,  we  can 
settle  it.  Though  I  can't  say  but  that  I 
shall  be  very  sorry  to  lose  you." 
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And  with  a  kiss  that  had  a  world  of 
motherly  love  in  it,  Mrs.  Ferguson  went 
downstairs  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  family 
with  the  change  that  was  about  to  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"VTEXT  morning  Audrey  went  down  to 
-*-  *  the  Manor  House.  Miss  Burnaby 
must  hear  what  had  happened  from  herself. 

"  I  can't  quite  explain  it  all  to  you,"  said 
the  young  girl,  with  a  bright,  proud  gleam 
in  her  eyes.  "  But  you  must  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  there  was  nothing  else 
left  for  me  to  do.  If  you  knew  all,  I  think 
you  would  say  that  I  had  done  right." 

"Then  I  will  say  it  now,  my  dear,"  said 
little  Miss  Burnaby.  "  I  have  always  found 
you  a  sensible  girl,  and  I  don't  think  your 
sense  would  fail  you  when  it  was  most 
wanted.     When  you  feel  that  you  can  tell 
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me  more  about  it,  you  shall.  There,  there, 
now  you  are  not  to  go  and  excite  yourself." 

For  the  tears  were  beginning  to  shine  in 
Audrey's  eyes,  and  there  was  something  in 
the  set  of  her  lips  which  told  of  a  whole 
world  of  purpose  and  resolution.  Indeed, 
as  Miss  Burnaby  said  to  her  brother  Jack, 
Audrey  might  have  been  the  highest  lady  in 
the  land,  for  the  pride  that  shone  through 
her  eyes,  and  rang  in  the  clear  tones  of  her 
voice.  One  could  but  wonder  where  the 
girl  had  hidden  it  all  these  years. 

What  had  happened  she  knew  not.  But 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  who  also  thought  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  make  an  explanation  in 
good  time,  came  in  soon  after  Audrey  had 
left  the  Manor  House,  and  was  by  no  means 
so  reserved  in  stating  the  facts  of  the  case, 
as  seen  from  her  own  point  of  view. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it,  Miss 
Burnaby  ?     To  think  of  my  going  upstairs 
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into  her  room  after  dinner,  intending,  you 
know,  to  speak  a  kind  word  to  her,  and 
assure  her  that  I  was  willing  to  overlook 
such  an  unwarrantable  outbreak  of  insolence, 
and  there  finding  a  note  on  the  table,  coolly 
informing  me  that  she  had  gone  home,  had 
given  up  her  situation !  Now  that  does 
strike  me  as  the  most  heartless  ingratitude. 
And  after  I  had  been  so  kind  to  her. 
Really,  if  she  had  belonged  to  me,  what 
could  I  have  done  more?" 

"Was  she  good  to  Victor?"  asked  Miss 
Burnaby,  quietly. 

"  Oh  !  goodness  itself !  You  cannot  think 
how  that  child  was  devoted  to  her.  Indeed, 
poor  little  fellow  !  he  has  done  nothing  but 
sob  as  though  his  heart  would  break,  ever 
since  I  told  him  she  was  not  coming  back 


again." 


"Then   I  think  you  were  bound  to  be 
kind  to  her.     That  was  the  least  she  could 
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expect.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  very 
sorry  she  should  have  acted  so  hastily. 
Still  one  cannot  always  tell.  She  may  have 
had  some  little  difficulty  which  you  could 
not  understand." 

"  Oh  !  I  think  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
with  a  glance  of  intelligence.  "  I  give  my- 
self credit  for  a  great  deal  of  penetration, 
and  I  never  find  it  fail  me.  You  know  I 
have  reason  to  fancy  there  is  some  sort  of 
attachment  on  her  part  to  Mr.  Hathaway." 

In  that  moment  Mrs.  Haythorne  fell  from 
her  pedestal  in  Miss  Burnaby's  estimation. 
Beautiful,  intelligent,  cultivated,  artistic,  she 
might  be,  but  she  was  no  lady,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  to  speak  a  thing  like  that 
of  any  other  woman.  Miss  Burnaby's  ideas 
on  that  subject  might  be  a  little  overstrained, 
probably — according  to  the  exceeding  can- 
dour of  modern  feminine  notions,  they  were  ; 
but  she  would  have  felt  herself  untrue  to  all 
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the  traditions  of  nobleness  and  honour  and 
refinement  which,  for  her,  gathered  round  a 
woman's  name,  if  she  could  have  let  her 
lips  frame  such  a  speech,  touching  even  an 
enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  been  of  her  own 
sex.  She  had  already  found  out  for  her- 
self that  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  not  perfection. 
Now  she  was  learning  that  she  might  state 
the  case  considerably  more  broadly  than 
that, 

"It  is  not  my  way  to  speak  of  these 
things,"  she  said,  with  a  delicate  little  touch 
of  scorn.  "I  suppose,  if  you  are  correct, 
it  is  a  matter  between  themselves  alone." 

"Excuse  me,  Miss  Burnaby,  but  I  do  not 
look  at  it  quite  in  that  light.  You  know 
one  has  to  think  of  things  as  they  may  be 
years  hence.  Mr.  Hathaway  is  so  unusually 
gifted." 

"  And  so  is  Miss  Ferguson." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  fidgeted.      She  was  not 
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accustomed  to  be  argued  with,  even  in 
the  mildest  way.  She  used  to  say  to  the 
Major,  if  ever  he  ventured  upon  anything 
of  the  sort,  that  it  made  the  burden  of  her 
life  too  heavy.  She  could  scarcely  say  that 
to  Miss  Burnaby,  who  was  not  supposed  to 
know  that  her  life  was  burdened  at  all,  still 
less  to  know  that  she  was  attempting  to 
lighten  the  burden  by  making  a  worse  one 
for  other  people.  But  she  must  justify  her- 
self all  the  same. 

"Yes,  of  course,  Miss  Burnaby,  Miss 
Ferguson  is  very  clever  in  her  way,  only 
the  ways  are  so  different.  I  am  sure,  with 
your  clear  common-sense,  you  must  see  well 
enough  what  I  mean.  It  would  be  the 
maddest  thin  &  in  the  world  for  an  artist  like 
Mr.  Hathaway  to  go  and  tie  himself  down 
to  a  common-place  girl,  with  no  sort  of 
style  or  presence  about  her,  when,  if  he 
waited,   he  might  almost  marry  a  lady  of 
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title.  And  with  such  a  bundle  of  relations 
as  Miss  Ferguson  has  in  the  place.  If  she 
had  a  particle  of  proper  pride  in  her,  she 
would  see  it  in  the  same  light  herself." 

"Miss  Ferguson  is  not  wanting  in  pride, 
Mrs.  Haythorne." 

"Not  pride  of  one  sort.  But  proper 
pride  I  am  sure  she  wants,  or  she  would 
not  allow  herself  to  entertain  the  thought 
for  a  moment.  Why,  she  cannot  but  know 
what  a  failure  her  father's  life  was,  simply 
because,  before  he  knew  what  his  position 
might  be,  he  married  a  woman  utterly  be- 
neath him.  Indeed  the  whole  thing  has 
taken  hold  of  me  so  strondv  that  I  men- 
tioned  it  to  Mr.  Hathaway  when  lie  came  to 
give  me  my  lesson  the  other  day — yesterday, 
in  fact." 

"Then  I  must  say  I  think  you  did  what 
there  was  no  necessity  for  doing,"  said  Miss 
Burnaby ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  what  that  has 
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to  do  with  Miss  Ferguson  going  away  in 
such  a  hurry.  Of  course  she  did  not  know 
that  you  had  been  saying  anything  to  Mr. 
Hathaway  on  the  subject." 

"  Oh !  yes,  she  did,  though,"  said  Mrs. 
Haythorne,  complacently.  "  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  tell  her  what  I  had  said,  and 
then,  if  her  conscience  reproved  her,  she 
could  take  it  to  herself.  I  have  no  idea  of 
a  young  man  being  sacrificed  in  that  way. 
Especially  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Hathaway, 
who  has  so  little  appreciation  of  his  powers." 

"  I  believe  Philip  Hathaway  knows  that 
he  is  a  talented  young  man,  which  is  quite 
enough  for  him  to  know  at  present.  And  I 
believe  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  him, 
just  now,  would  be  to  win  the  love  of  a 
thoroughly  pure-minded  and  noble  girl,  like 
Audrey  Ferguson,  though  probably  what 
you  have  said  will  make  it  rather  difficult 
for  him  to  do  that  now." 

c2 
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Mrs.  Haythorne  was  exactly  of  the  same 
opinion,  though  she  did  not  say  so.  And 
Miss  Burnaby  continued — 

"But  do  you  really  mean  that  you  hinted 
to  Miss  Ferguson  that  she  was  laying  her- 
self out  to  attract  Mr.  Hathaway  ?  I  can 
scarcely  understand  any  lady  saying  a  thing 
of  that  kind  to  another." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no,  Miss  Burnaby,  nothing  of 
the  sort.  I  would  not  for  the  world  do 
anything  so  under-bred.  I  merely  gave  her 
a  little  friendly  caution,  which  an  old  mar- 
ried woman  in  my  position  can  do  without 
any  offence." 

"  And  which,  for  a  girl  like  Audrey  Fer- 
guson, would  amount  to  just  the  same  thing 
as  telling  her  that  she  was  laying  herself 
out  to  attract  him.  I  really  do  not  wonder, 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  that  she  resigned  her  situ- 
ation. The  wonder  would  have  been  if  she 
had  retained  it,  after  such  a  thing  had  been 
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said  to  her.  I  think  you  could  scarcely 
have  respected  her  yourself,  if  she  had. 
Especially  when  Mr.  Hathaway  is  coming  to 
your  house  so  frequently.  I  think  she  has 
acted  with  great  dignity  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

"  How  funnily  you  do  take  things  !"  said 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  showing  a  row  of  the  most 
lovely  pearly  teeth  in  a  smile  at  the  bare 
idea  of  a  girl  in  Miss  Ferguson's  position 
taking  upon  herself  to  be  wounded  because 
a  lady,  who  knew  what  was  due  to  society, 
had  given  her  a  little  friendly  advice.  "  I 
quite  thought  you  would  have  sympathised 
with  me,  for  I  assure  you  it  was  a  most  un- 
pleasant thing  for  me  to  be  obliged  to  do." 

"  I  can  quite  imagine  that"  replied  Miss 
Burnaby.  "  It  only  seems  a  pity  that  you 
should  have  put  yourself  to  so  much  trouble. 
And  for  it  to  have  ended  so  unsatisfactorily, 
too." 
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"  Well,  if  you  mean  that  her  leaving  me 
in  such  a  rude  manner  was  the  unsatisfac- 
tory part,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
think  my  remarks  about  Mr.  Hathaway  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  She  actually  had 
the  impertinence  to  be  offended  because  I 
did  not  give  her  precedence  as  a  guest 
when  we  went  in  to  dinner  last  night." 

"Indeed!  But  I  thought  you  really 
considered  her  your  smest  after  school 
hours.  I  thought  you  had  asked  her,  as  a 
personal  favour,  to  stay  with  you  whilst 
Major  Haythorne  was  away." 

"  Well,  so  I  did,  and  I  was  most  scrupu- 
lous in  behaving  to  her  as  if  she  had  been  a 
guest.  Only,  of  course,  when  she  gave  her- 
self such  airs  after  what  I  said  to  her  about 
Mr.  Hathaway,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
make  her  understand  what  I  really  thought 
of  her  conduct." 
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"And  so  you  told  her,  I  suppose,  that 
she  was  not  to  consider  herself  your  guest 
any  longer.  I  mean,  you  told  her  before 
you  went  in  to  dinner." 

"  Oh  !  no,  Miss  Burnaby.  How  could  I 
say  such  a  thing?  I  left  her  to  infer  it 
from  the  fact  that  I  resumed  my  own  posi- 
tion. Of  course  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
she  would  resume  hers." 

11  Yes.  But,  with  girls  like  Audrey  Fer- 
guson, one  cannot  always  take  things  for 
granted.  I  should  almost  have  said  that, 
until  she  was  directly  told  you  did  not  con- 
sider her  your  guest,  she  was  justified  in 
retaining  the  position  you  had  asked  her  to 
take." 

"Oh!  Miss  Burnaby,"— and  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  laughed  again,  but  with  a  shadow  of 
annoyance, — "I  see  you  are  determined  not 
to  understand  me.     I  assure  you  it  was  such 
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a  very  disagreeable  thing  for  me  to  do,  and 
I  made  myself  quite  sure  that  you  would  be 
so  sorry  for  me." 

"  I  am  sure  I  am,  Mrs.  Haythorne.  I 
am  very  sorry  indeed  for  you." 

But  Miss  Burnaby's  tone  left  something 
to  be  desired.  Mrs.  Haythorne  felt  that 
she  was  not  entirely  sympathised  with.  In- 
deed, Miss  Burnaby's  tone  left  it  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  she  were  not  very  sorry 
for  Mrs.  Haythorne  because  that  lady  had 
been  acting  in  an  unladylike  way.  And  of 
course  Mrs.  Haythorne  knew  that  she  had 
been  acting  in  a  very  unladylike  way,  but 
that  was  of  no  consequence  so  long  as 
people  did  not  find  it  out.  She  was  afraid 
Miss  Burnaby  was  beginning  to  find  it  out. 
It  was  a  nuisance. 

But  most  opportunely,  before  the  con- 
versation had  reached  a  decidedly  uncom- 
fortable   stage,  the    old   General    came    in, 
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having  heard  that  it  was  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
with  whom  he  always  enjoyed  having  a 
chat.  And  nothing  more  was  said  about 
Audrey  Ferguson. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TTNFORTUNATELYfor  Mrs.  Haythorne, 

^  the  Indian  mail  came  in  that  very 
afternoon,  and  amongst  other  letters  for  the 
General  was  one  from  his  old  friend  Colonel 
Cawdry,  who,  instead  of  coming  home  on 
his  retiring  pension,  took  it  to  Mahablesh- 
wur,  and  managed  to  gossip  away  his  time 
very  comfortably  amongst  the  idlers  of  that 
oriental  Capua. 

This  was  part  of  the  Colonel's  letter : 

"And  so  you  have  got  that  handsome 

little  flirt,  Major  Haythorne's  wife,  at  Dim- 

plethorpe.     Well,  I  hope  she  will  behave  a 

little  better  there  than  she  did  up  here  last 
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hot  weather.  I  need  not  utter  a  note  of 
warning  to  you,  as,  if  you  are  not  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  yourself  now,  you 
never  will  be ;  but  I  should  advise  any 
young  man  of  my  acquaintance  to  keep  out 
of  her  way.  The  Major  took  her  home  in 
a  hurry  last  year,  because  people  had  begun 
to  talk  too  unreservedly,  as  they  have  a  habit 
of  doing  in  places  like  this,  whether  there 
is  any  reason  for  it  or  not.  I  think,  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Haythorne,  there  was  a  reason. 
However,  one  might  have  told  him  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  of  marry- 
ing such  a  woman,  under  such  circumstances. 
The  story  out  here  is  that  she  was  engaged 
to  a  poor  young  artist,  and  then  the  Major 
came  forward,  and  her  mother,  in  some 
underhand  way,  got  the  other  affair  brought 
to  an  end,  and  she  married  Haythorne,  with 
the  very  straightforward  understanding  that 
she  did  not  love  him  at  all.    Afterwards  she 
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heard  all  about  it,  which  of  course  did  not 
make  matters  better,  and  she  found  that 
the  Major  knew  at  the  time,  which  of 
course  made  them  a  great  deal  worse.  I 
only  give  you  the  story  as  they  tell  it  here ; 
I  don't  know  how  much  of  it  is  true.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  them  both  ;  only,  at  the  same 
time,  she  ought  to  know  how  to  behave  her- 
self. But  I  don't  believe  she  can  help  it.  It 
is  in  her  nature.  I  believe  she  is  that  sort 
of  woman  who  would  flirt  with  an  umbrella- 
stick,  if  it  happened  to  have  a  handle  in 
the  shape  of  a  man's  head." 

It  was  this  last  expression  which  sent  the 
General  chuckling  into  his  sister's  room. 

"Just  like  old  Cawdry.  He  always  had 
such  a  queer  way  of  putting  things.  But  I 
do  believe  he  is  more  than  half  ridit  about 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  and  no  wonder  either.  I 
always  thought  there  was  something  more 
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the    matter   between    them    than    just   the 
Major  being  a  muff." 

"  Poor  Major  !"  said  Miss  Burnaby.  "  I 
am  very  sorry  for  him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  pity  him  a  bit.  A  man 
who  goes  and  marries  a  woman  when  she 
tells  him  plainly  that  she  doesn't  love  him, 
just  deserves  all  he  gets.  I  pity  her  a  great 
deal  more." 

"Even  to  the  extent  of  beimz  willing  to 
become  an  umbrella  handle  for  her  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  quite  so  far  as  that.  I 
am  rather  too  old  to  be  affected  in  that  sort 
of  way.  And  yet  you  know,  Jane,  it  is 
pleasant  when  a  handsome  woman  is  evi- 
dently taking  pains  to  make  herself  agree- 
able to  you.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  man 
to  like  it." 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  man  to  be  a  simpleton,"  said 
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Miss  Burnaby,  flinging  the  letter  clown,  and 
going  into  the  garden  amongst  her  flowers, 
as  she  always  did  when  anything  vexed 
her. 

For  her  brother  Jack,  honest  old  fellow 
as  he  was,  was  evidently  not  so  very  indig- 
nant with  Mrs.  Haythorne  for  flirting  right 
and  left,  so  long  as  she  made  herself  agree- 
able  and  looked  pretty  whilst  she  was  do- 
ing it.  And  if  he,  with  his  seventy  years' 
experience  of  the  world,  did  not  see  the 
mischief  of  it,  was  young  Phil  Hathaway, 
whom  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  doing  her  best 
to  beguile  now,  likely  to  be  less  blind  ? 

Indeed,  as  the  little  woman  said  to  her- 
self, jerking  off  the  heads  of  the  daisies 
with  her  parasol  as  she  passed  them,  what 
were  the  most  of  men  but  blind  where  their 
vanity  was  touched  ?  Let  a  woman  do 
what  she  would  for  a  man — sew  for  him, 
knit  for  him,  mend  for  him,  sit  up  of  nights 
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for  him,  wait  upon  hiin  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
— so  long  as  she  did  not  flatter  him,  he 
would  not  care  a  fig  for  her.  And  if  she 
did  flatter  him,  she  might  safely  leave  all 
the  rest  of  the  things  to  be  done  by  some 
one  else ;  she  would  still  have  the  first  place 
in  his  good  graces. 

Miss    Burnaby  sat  down    and   began   to 
think  about  it.     She  thought  she  could  see 

o 

a  little  farther  into  things  now.  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  had  a  motive  in  her  extreme  anxiety 
about  Phil's  prospects.  She  had  found  his 
companionship  pleasant  to  herself,  and  she 
was  determined  to  keep  it,  even  though 
that  could  only  be  done  by  coming  between 
him  and  the  girl  whom  he  loved,  or  rather 
whom  Miss  Burnaby  hoped  he  might  have 
loved.  She  must  have  somebody  to  flirt 
with.  There  was  no  one  so  convenient  as 
Phil  Hathaway.  And  Phil  Hathaway  would 
not  be  convenient  if  he  cared  enough  about 
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Audrey  Ferguson  to  wish  to  make  her  his 
wife.  Therefore  he  must  be  made  not  to 
care  for  her,  and  the  best  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  was  to  make  him  believe  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  scheming  to  entrap 
him. 

Oh  !  the  wickedness  of  the- world  !  And 
then  for  Jack  to  take  it  so  quietly  !  As  if  it 
was  a  perfectly  natural  thing  that  women 
calling  themselves  ladies  should  behave  in 
that  way. 

Jack,  strolling  up  and  down  behind  his 
cigar  amongst  the  geraniums,  only  laughed 
at  his  sister's  old-fashioned  indignation. 

"  You  may  laugh,  Jack,  but  I  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at  in  it.  Mrs.  Haythorne 
is  worse  than  a  flirt — a  great  deal  worse." 

"  There  you  go  again,  Jane,"  said  the 
General.  "  I  never  did  see  anything  like 
you  women  for  flying  in  each  other's  faces." 

"  I  don't  fly  in   anyone's  face,  Jack.     I 
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only  say  what  is  the  truth.  There  is  Colo- 
nel Cawdry's  letter  to  substantiate  it." 

"Colonel  Cawdry's  letter  doesn't  substan- 
tiate anything,"  said  Jack,  puffing  a  cloud 
of  cigar  smoke  into  Poll  the  parrot's  face, 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  that  respectable 
bird,  "  except  the  fact  that  the  Major  is  a 
muff,  and,  as  we  all  knew  that  before,  it 
doesn't  need  substantiating.  He  is  fifty 
times  more  to  blame  than  poor  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne." 

"Poor  Mrs.  Hay  thorn  e,  indeed  !" 

"Yes,  poor  Mrs.  Haythorne.  I  daresay 
she  is  about  as  miserable  a  woman  as  any 
in  Dimplethorpe.  I  shouldn't  like  to  see 
you  standing  in  her  shoes,  Jane.  And 
when  a  woman  is  handsome,  what  is  she  to 
do?" 

"  Behave  as  handsomely  as  she  looks, 
Jack,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Burnaby,  with 
decision. 

VOL.  III.  D 
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"The  world  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  it  is,  Jane,  if  the  women  would  only 
behave  according  to  their  looks  ;  but,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them  out,  the 
better  they  look  the  worse  they  behave. 
We  must  take  things  as  we  find  them. 
Why,  Jane,  you've  lived  here  quietly  all 
your  days.  You  don't  half  know  what  so- 
ciety is  made  of." 

"  I  know  this,  Jack  :  that  it  isn't  a  very 
respectable  tiling  for  a  woman  to  flirt  before 
she  is  married;  but  it  is  ten  times  worse 
for  her  to  do  it  afterwards." 

"  And  I  know  this,  Jane :  that,  if  a  wo- 
man flirts  before  she  is  married,  she  will 
most  probably  do  it  afterwards,  too." 

"  But,  Jack,  it's  wicked? 

il  I  don't  know  that  it's  particularly  wicked 
to  want  to  be  admired." 

"  No ;  but  Mrs.  Haythorne  isn't  content 
with  that.     I  shouldn't  care  so  much  if  she 
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only  wanted  to  make  people  admire  her, 
but  she  tries  to  keep  them  from  admiring 
anyone  else,  and  I  do  call  that  mean." 

The  old  General  laughed  at  his  sister's 
simplicity. 

"Why,  Jane,  do  you  think  a  handsome 
woman  is  content  to  be  admired  with  a 
dozen  or  so  of  others,  share  and  share  alike  ? 
Why,  what  would  it  be  worth  if  everybody 
had  it  all  the  same  ?  It  is  just  because 
what  she  gets  is  taken  from  some  one  else, 
who  wants  to  have  it,  that  women  like  Mrs. 
Haythorne  care  for  it  at  all.  You  might  as 
well  take  the  gilt  off  the  gingerbread  alto- 
gether as  hand  it  round  for  everyone  to 
help  herself.  Do  you  think  Venus  would 
have  cared  a  quarter  as  much  for  that  apple 
if  Juno  and  Minerva  had  each  got  one 
too  ?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know," said  Jane,  look- 
ing bitterly   across    to    the    rosy-curtained 

d  I 
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windows  of  Meadowfield  Lodge  ;  "  but  I  do 
know  that  it's  a  very  wicked  world,  and  I'm 
glad  I  haven't  much  to  do  with  it,  if  that  is 
the  way  things  go.  And  so  you  say  it's 
perfectly  right  for  Mrs.  Haythorne,  who  has 
a  husband  of  her  own  and  everything  she 
wants " 

"  No,  she  hasn't  everything  she  wants. 
That's  just  what  she  hasn't  got,  by  a  very 
long  way." 

"Then  she  has  as  much  as  she  deserves, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  And  she 
is  to  go  and  try  to  prevent  Phil  Hathaway 
from  marrying  some  one  who  would  be  just 
the  wife  for  him,  in  order  that  she  may 
have  him  all  to  herself,  and  be  dangled  after 
and  flattered  as  if  she  were  a  belle  in  her 
first  season.  Jack,  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved you  could  stand  up  for  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  I  don't  stand  up  for  it,  and  I  don't  say 
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whether  it's  right  or  whether  it's  wrong,  but 
I  do  say  that  it  is  what  all  the  Mrs.  Hay- 
thornes  in  the  world  do,  and  there  are  more 
of  them  than  you  think,  Jane,  though  you 
haven't  happened  to  come  across  them.  It 
is  her  nature  to  want  to  draw  people  to 
herself,  and,  so  long  as  the  Major  is  foolish 
enough  to  go  away  and  leave  her  to  do  as 
she  likes,  it  is  no  business  of  yours  or  mine 
to  raise  a  storm  about  it." 

"  Very  well,  Jack ;  then  all  I  have  to  say- 
is  that  I  am  very  thankful  I  was  not  born  a 
man,  if  that  is  the  way  they  look  at  things." 

"  And  I  am  quite  as  thankful,  Jane;  for, 
if  you  had  been  born  a  man,  I  should  have 
lost  the  best  sister  that  ever  an  old  fellow 
was  blessed  with.  Now  just  go  and  leave 
Mrs.  Haythorne  in  peace.  If  you  attempt 
to  meddle  with  her,  you  will  find  her  more 
than  a  match  for  fifty  Jane  Burnabys  rolled 
into  one.     There,  Polly." 
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And,  with  this  wise  piece  of  advice,  the 
General  puffed  a  fresh  cloud  of  smoke  into 
the  parrot's  face  and  went  his  way. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TT)HIL  came  away  from  Meadowfield 
-*-  Lodge  on  the  afternoon  of  that  first 
lesson  with,  as  it  were,  a  new  world  of 
thought  opened  to  him.  At  first  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  had  been  only  a  very  beautiful  and 
fascinating  woman  of  society,  who  had 
graciously  bidden  him  into  her  drawing- 
room,  and  would  allow  him  to  learn  from 
her  there  some  of  the  graces  in  which  at 
present  he  was  so  sadly  deficient.  Then 
she  had  found  herself  able  to  learn  from 
him.  If  she  was  mistress  in  the  world  of 
social  life,  he  was  master  in  that  higher 
world  of  art ;  and,  to  tread  worthily  in  that 
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world,  she  must  ask  him  to  teach  her.  With 
the  most  gracious  humility  she  had  done  so, 
and  added  a  fresh  charm  to  their  intercourse. 

But  now  she  had  crone  farther  still.  She 
had  asked  for  his  sympathy,  not  with  her 
aspirations,  but  with  her  sufferings.  She 
had  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  her  own  life, 
which  appeared  on  the  surface  so  beautifully 
enviable,  and  she  had  let  him  see  how  empty 
it  was,  how  beggared  of  all  which  a  nature 
like  hers  craved  for  its  satisfaction,  how 
much  it  needed  kindness  and  companionship 
which  he  could  give,  She  had  singled  him 
out  from  all  her  friends,  and  told  him  what 
she  could  tell  to  no  one  else. 

Phil  had  but  one  thought  in  his  mind, 
when,  with  that  quiet  pressure  of  the  hand, 
he  said  good  afternoon  to  Mrs.  Haythorne 
— pity  for  a  beautiful  and  lonely  woman, 
longing  to  do  something  to  make  the  loneli- 
ness less  painful. 
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He  was  scarcely  unprepared  for  the  fact 
of  her  not  being  quite  happy  in  her  home 
life.  He  had  never  yet  seen  Major  Hay- 
thorne,  but  he  had  heard  enough  about  him 
to  feel  certain  that  he  was  not  very  com- 
panionable, except  upon  subjects  connected 
with  tailoring  and  millinery.  No  one  said 
anything  against  him,  but  he  was  spoken  of 
with  a  deprecating  kind  of  pity  which  was 
almost  more  humiliating  than  actual  blame, 
more  humiliating,  at  least,  for  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  who,  if  Phil  judged  her 
rightly,  could  better  tolerate  badness  with  a 
dash  of  talent  in  it,  than  that  neutral-tinted 
mediocrity  which  could  never  make  its  mark 
in  the  world,  either  for  good  or  evil.  It 
was  hard  that  her  life,  which  might  have 
been  so  vivid  and  brilliant,  should  be  drag- 
ged down  to  the  dead  level  of  his,  dulled 
by  the  perpetual  presence  of  that  vapour  of 
common-place.     There  was  a  look  in  Mrs. 
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Haythorne's  face  when,  perhaps  involun- 
tarily, she  told  him  of  her  companionlessness 
at  home,  which  made  him  feel  almost  as  if 
he  could  have  flung  the  Major  into  Dimple- 
thorpe  moat. 

Of  course  Phil  had  not  time  just  then  to 
ask  himself  how  much  of  this  fine  chivalry 
arose  from  the  glamour  produced  by  a  pair 
of  large  gazelle-like  eyes,  conjoined  with  a 
strong  appreciation  of  his  own  talent,  or 
genius,  as  he  was  now  prepared  to  esteem 
it.  And  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  im- 
agine what  the  effect  of  Mrs.  Haythorne's 
candour  respecting  her  home  relations  would 
probably  have  been,  had  she  expressed  it 
through  the  medium  of  small  dull  eyes  and 
a  plain  countenance,  or  had  her  opinion  of 
his  pictures  been  that  which  a  Royal  Acade- 
mician would  in  all  likelihood  have  given. 
Enough  for  him  that,  in  virtue  of  his  artistic 
and  sympathetic  temperament,  he  had  been 
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constituted  her  friend,  and  might  now  speak 
to  her  with  a  confidence  which  no  one  else 
in  Dimplethorpe  possessed. 

That  new  interest  in  his  life  for  a  time 
eclipsed  all  others.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  for  him,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  go  and  spend  an  evening 
at  the  Moat  House,  listening  to  the  vapid 
conversation  of  Rose  Emma  and  Mr.  Tewks- 
by,  or,  worse  still,  the  hints  which  Mrs. 
Ferguson  occasionally  dropped  as  to  the 
relationship  which  might  ultimately  arise 
between  himself  and  Audrey.  Had  Mrs. 
Hay  thorn  e  really  penetrated  to  the  truth,, 
when  she  hinted  to  him  how  frequently 
young  men  were  made  the  dupes  of  design- 
ing mothers  and  daughters  ?  Was  it  the 
case  that  both  Audrey  and  Mrs.  Ferguson 
were  taking  for  granted  that  the  permission 
asked  by  him  three  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a  raw,  inexperienced  lad,  was  desired  still,. 
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now  that  he  found  himself  a  man  and  an 
artist,  with  a  splendid  future  before  him, 
and  almost  any  position  possible  to  him  ? 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  he  met 
Audrey,  and  could  tell  her — at  least,  give 
her  to  understand,  without  the  awkward- 
ness of  an  actual  interview  with  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson— that  he  did  not  intend  to  visit  at 
the  Moat  House  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  Mr.  Vincent  and  young  Tewksby,  and 
people  of  that  sort.  He  must  now  take  up 
his  position  as  a  gentleman,  and  keep  him- 
self clear,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  all  influences 
that  would  dras;  him  down. 

And  he  must  leave  that  little  thatched 
cottage,  which  was  so  mixed  up  with  asso- 
ciations belonging  to  the  old  straitened  life. 
Mrs.  Haythorne  had  asked  leave  to  come 
with  the  Major  some  day  and  look  over  his 
pictures.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  to 
ask  her  to  come  up  the  narrow  broken  stair 
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into  that  squalid  upper  room,  and  seat  her- 
self upon  a  bundle  of  osiers,  which  was  the 
only  couch  he  had  to  offer  her.  Miss  Bur- 
naby  might  possibly  do  such  a  thing  for  the 
fun  of  it,  but  he  should  not  like  to  see  Mrs. 
Hay  thorn  e,  with  all  her  grace  and  beauty, 
in  such  a  position.  She  had  hinted  at  Miss 
Parley's  rooms  in  the  Vicarage  lane  as  being 
the  very  place  for  an  artist.  His  lessons 
at  Meadowfield  Lodge  would  provide  the 
means  of  paying  for  them.  He  would  go 
at  once  and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.    He  did. 

Miss  Parley  was  delighted.  That 
notice  of  "  Apartments  to  Let "  had 
been  in  her  front  window  until  it  was 
mouldy  with  age,  and  not  so  much  as  a 
single  application  had  been  made  for  the 
privilege  of  living  in  such  a  genteel  and 
picturesque  locality.  Phil  came  to  terms 
with  her  at  once,  said  he  should  take  pos- 
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session  of  the  rooms  within  a  week,  and 
then  he  went  and  told  Harriet  Brown,  in 
the  kindest  manner  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
leave  her,  as  he  did  not  find  the  cottage 
quite  roomy  enough  for  his  requirements. 

That  was  a  good  thing  settled.  He 
■seemed  to  have  taken  a  fresh  start  towards 
respectability.  Now,  by  way  of  occupying 
the  remainder  of  the  evening,  he  would 
take  out  his  sketches  and  put  aside  the  best 
of  them  in  a  separate  portfolio,  to  be  ready 
when  Major  and  Mrs.  Haythorne  should 
pay  their  proposed  visit. 

That  took  him  a  long  time,  for  he  fre- 
quently paused  to  think  over  the  events  of 
the  afternoon.  He  seemed  to  have  lived 
such  a  long  time,  and  to  such  purpose,  in 
those  two  hours  at  Meadowfield  Lodge.  He 
was  meditating  over  that  part  of  the  con- 
versation   which   had    related   to   his   own 
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prospects,  and  the  danger  of  marring  them 
by  a  too  early  engagement,  when  a  little 
note  was  brought  to  him,  addressed  in  a 
lady's  hand,  not  Miss  Burnaby's.     This  was 

it:— 

"  Dear  Mr.  Hathaway, 

"  Please  forget  what  I  said  to 
you  this  afternoon.  I  felt  afterwards  that 
I  had  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty, 
considering  the  short  time  I  have  known 
you.  I  refer  to  what  I  said  about  entangling 
yourself  at  present.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  have  presumed  to  say 
it,  unless  for  the  strong  feeling  of  mental 
kinship  which  I  felt  from  the  very  first  time 
I  saw  you,  and  my  earnest  desire  that  your 
life  should  not  be  wrecked,  like  mine,  by 
want  of  self-appreciation.  It  was  said  in 
confidence,  perhaps  in  haste,  and  I  apolo- 
gise.    For  that  other  confidence,  which  I 
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feel  has  made  us  stronger  friends  than  be- 
fore, I  do  not  apologise,  either  to  yourself 
or  anyone. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Delphine  Haythorne." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  knew  very  well  what  the 
effect  of  that  polite  little  note  would  be. 
She  made  up  her  mind  to  write  it  as  soon  as 
Audrey  left  the  dinner-table.  She  could 
now  say,  if  such  a  course  appeared  neces- 
sary to  keep  Miss  Ferguson  with  her,  that 
she  had  apologised  to  Mr.  Hathaway  for  any 
inadvertence  in  the  conversation,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  apology  would  make 
what  she  had  said  ten  times  more  effectual 
by  bringing  it  all  up  before  him  again.  It 
would  be  like  having  the  conversation  re- 
peated. And  then  that  little  allusion  to  her 
own  personal  affairs  would  enlist  his  interest 
afresh  in  herself,  if  that  needed  enlisting. 
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Phil  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket.  Del- 
phine! What  a  pretty  name  !  No,  not 
pretty  exactly,  artistic,  distinguished !  It 
was  like  a  fresh  link  between  them  even  to 
know  it.  Delphine  Haythorne  ! — Audrey 
Ferguson  !  What  a  contrast !  And  where 
had  he  seen  that  name  of  Audrey  before  ? 
Was  it  not  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays? 
And  who  was  she  ?  Were  not  the  words 
printed  in  clear,  fair,  legible  type  amongst 
the  dramatis  personal  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play— 

"Audrey,  a  country  ivench" 

Curious  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
before  !  And  he  had  actually  thought  the 
name  a  pretty  one.  Well,  it  was  pretty  in 
its  own  association,  a  sort  of  name  belonging 
to  a  dairy  and  cheese  farm,  but  compared 

with  Delphine 

It  was  very  kind  of  Mrs.  Haythorne  to 

VOL.  III.  E 
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write  to  him.  It  showed  that  the  conver- 
sation had  been  making  some  impression 
upon  her,  too.  At  first  he  was  afraid  she 
meant  to  apologise  for  what  she  had  said 
about  herself,  to  beg  him  not  to  think  of 
that  again,  which  would  have  been  rather 
a  disappointment  to  him  ;  but  the  close  of 
the  letter  set  all  that  straight. 

What  was  that  first  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion— for  they  had  spoken  of  so  many 
things  ? 

Phil  shut  his  eyes  and  went  back  over  the 
whole  ground  mentally,  taking  out  his  little 
sketch  of  the  castle  and  moat  to  help  him. 
There,  where  that  bit  of  warm  colour  was 
touched  in  upon  the  foreground,  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  had  given  him  the  passing  glimpse 
into  her  own  life.  He  was  just  searching 
for  the  right  tint,  when,  turning  round,  he 
saw  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  Then  there  was 
the  figure  of  Audrey  in  the  grassy  hollow. 
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He  was  painting,  not  that,  but  another  figure 
instead  of  Audrey,  when  Mrs.  Haythorne 
said  something  which  brought  the  girl  vivid- 
ly to  his  mind.  And  those  shadows  under 
the  flag-leaves;  he  was  just  deepening  them 
when  the  conversation  began  to  touch  upon 
his  own  personal  interests  and  prospects. 
Feeling  his  way  by  these  landmarks,  he 
gathered  it  all  up  again,  little  by  little. 

Yes,  it  was  a  foolish  thing  for  a  man  to 
entangle  himself  before  his  position  was 
fully  established.  Phil  had  only  to  recall 
his  early  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ferguson 
to  realize  that.  What  weary  days  had  been 
appointed  to  that  poor  man,  what  a  miser- 
able failure  his  life  had  been,  just  because, 
whilst  yet  it  was  uncertain  what  course  his 
intellectual  powers  might  take,  his  own 
act  and  choice  had  crystallised  circum- 
stances around  him  so  firmly  and  mercilessly 
that  when  the  time  for  growth  came  there 

e  2 
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was  no  room  to  errow.  He  was  unable  to 
live  his  true  life ;  and  the  partner  whom,  in 
his  immaturity,  he  had  chosen,  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  which  from  time  to 
time  feebly  struggled  into  existence  within 
him,  and  then  died  for  want  of  cherishing. 

Mrs.  Haythorne  had  doubtless  heard 
about  that,  for  Mr.  Ferguson's  buried  capa- 
bilities were  not  unknown  amongst  the 
better-class  people  of  Dimplethorpe.  And 
she  might  probably  have  noticed  something 
in  his  own  manner  towards  Audrey  when 
they  were  talking  together,  whilst  she  was 
busy  with  the  curate.  Phil  went  back  along 
the  train  of  circumstances,  and  recalled 
what  she  had  said  about  that  during  the 
painting  lesson.  Then  he  recalled  what 
had  actually  happened,  how  he  had  been 
standing  by  Audrey  in  the  bay-window,  and 
asking  her  if  she  remembered  the  picture. 
And,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  he  had  called 
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her  by  her  name.  Mrs.  Hay  thorn  e  must 
have  heard  him  do  so. 

And  that  had  made  her  speak.  And 
afterwards  she  might  think  she  had  sone 
too  far.  It  might  have  occurred  to  her 
that  there  really  was  some  sort  of  under- 
standing between  him  and  Miss  Ferguson, 
and  with  a  fine  sense  of  honour,  and  a  desire 
not  to  interfere,  she  had  written  this  little 
note,  as  a  sort  of  hint  to  him  that,  if  such 
was  the  case,  he  was  to  consider  her  words 
as  unsaid. 

However  it  might  be,  it  was  very  good  of 
her  to  have  taken  thought  for  him.  And 
then,  naturally  enough  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  began  to  take  thought  for  him- 
self. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TTQW  would  Audrey  Ferguson  look — 
J— ■-  this  was  the  first  idea  which  suggest- 
ed itself  to  him  in  thus  taking  thought  for 
himself — how  would  Audrey  Ferguson  look 
in  full  dress,  walking  by  his  side  into  some 
fashionable  London  drawing-room,  the  mis- 
tress of  which  had  invited  him  to  one  of  her 
" at  homes"? 

Phil  could  not  imagine  Audrey  in  any- 
thing of  evening  dress  except  the  grey 
muslin,  with  clusters  of  natural  geranium, 
which  she  had  worn  that  night  at  the  Manor 
House.  And,  though  he  thought  at  the 
time  it  had  suited  her  admirably,  Mrs.  Hay- 
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thorne's  exquisite  taste  in  the  harmony  and 
contrast  of  colours  had  made  him  look  for 
something  more  advanced,  and  he  was 
bound  to  confess  to  himself  that,  in  a  Lon- 
don drawing-room,  he  should  be  rather 
ashamed  of  the  grey  muslin.  It  was  very 
charming,  but  still  there  was  a  want  of  style 
about  it  which  one  did  not  exactly  feel  until 
one  had  seen  what  dress  really  might  be- 
come in  the  hands  of  a  cultivated  woman. 

Next  he  tried  to  picture  her  having  an 
tc  at  home "  at  her  own  house,  which,  of 
course,  was  what  his  wife  would  often  have 
when  his  position  in  the  best  artistic  circles 
was  once  established;  moving  about  amongst 
her  guests  with  easy  grace,  chatting  with 
Lady  this,  and  Sir  somebody  that,  on  the 
topics  of  the  day,  or  winning  her  way  into 
the  good  graces  of  one  merchant  prince  and 
another,  and  bringing  them,  either  as  pur- 
chasers or  admirers,  to  her  husband's  studio. 
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For  a  wife  could  do  so  much  in  that  way,  if 
she  only  had  the  requisite  tact  and  pleasant- 
ness. Many  a  rich  man  had  had  his  portrait 
taken  in  consequence  of  some  delicate  little 
piece  of  flattery  given  by  the  lady  of  the 
house  at  one  of  the  artist's  "at  homes."  And, 
still  oftener,  pictures  had  been  bought  as  a 
sort  of  tacit  return  for  the  same  sort  of 
thing. 

Phil  could  not  make  Audrey  fit  into  that, 
either.  And,  as  for  flattering  people  to 
make  them  sit  for  their  portraits,  it  was 
simply  ridiculous  to  think  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  her.  Audrey,  spite  of  her  grace- 
ful shoulders  and  dainty  curve  of  cheek  and 
chin,  and  soft  colouring  and  general  impres- 
sion of  harmony,  would  be  clearly  out  of 
place  in  London  society,  the  wife  of  such  an 
artist  as  he  pictured  himself,  and  as  Mrs. 
Haythorne  assured  him  he  would  one  day 
become. 
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It  would  be  wiser  for  him  to  wait  until 
ten  years  or  so  had  browned  his  forehead 
and  grizzled  his  hair,  and  given  him  the 
distinguished  bearing  which  fashionable 
people  so  much  admired  in  an  artist ;  and 
then  marry  some  stylish  girl  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  and  go  in  regularly  for  life. 

In  the  meantime  Audrey  would  be  to  him 
a  most  sweet  and  pleasant  friend.  She 
would  always  be  that.  There  was  some- 
thing about  her  which  he  felt  awoke  its  like 
of  purity  and  goodness  in  himself.  He  could 
not  do  without  her,  though  he  did  not  wish 
her  to  be  all  in  all  to  him.  He  was  at  his 
best,  morally,  when  he  gave  himself  up  to 
her  unconscious  influence.  But,  since  he  had 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Haythorne,  he  had  awakened  to  a  want  of 
something  about  Audrey  Ferguson,  and  that 
something  would,  he  thought,  prevent  his 
feeling  for  her  from  deepening  into  love. 
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It  had  almost  deepened  into  that.  Some- 
times he  had  had  a  subtle,  penetrating  de- 
light in  feeling  his  power  over  her,  an  inde- 
scribable zest  in  the  little  flashes  of  saucy 
humour  which  he  had  provoked  from  her. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  few  strokes  more  would 
have  brought  out  the  spark  of  love.  But 
then  suddenly  she  would  retire  into  herself. 
Something  chilled,  disappointed  him.  She 
did  not  seem  to  care  enough  either  to  master 
him,  or  to  be  mastered  by  him.  She  was 
not  even  thinking  of  any  effect  which  she 
might  produce.  There  was  just  something 
wanting  to  kindle  friendship  into  a  warmer 
feeling. 

And  being  with  Mrs.  Haythorne,  around 
whom  that  vague  indescribable  something 
was  always  lurking,  had  enabled  him  to 
realize  its  absence  in  Audrey.  Just  what 
she  lacked  Mrs.  Haythorne  possessed,  though 
probably  he  should  never  have  found  it  out, 
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and  Audrey  might  eventually  have  satisfied 
him,  if  the  other  more  richly  endowed 
woman  had  not  come  across  his  path,  and 
so  revealed  to  him  what  it  was  that  he 
needed.  So  he  would  take  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne's  timely  advice,  and,  whilst  retaining 
Audrey  Ferguson  as  a  friend,  wait  for  ful- 
ness of  years  and  prosperity  to  bring  him 
the  wife  he  needed  and  would  then  de- 
serve. 

Phil  shook  himself  and  turned  over  his 
portfolio  of  studies.  The  days  were  passing 
away.  He  was  doing  nothing.  He  wanted 
someone  to  go  and  talk  himself  out  to.  Not 
that  he  needed  advising.  He  thought  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do ; 
but  he  was  just  in  the  mood  when  sympathy 
would  have  been  very  refreshing.  If  he 
could  have  had  a  chat  with  his  old  master, 
Mr.  Evans,  who  always  believed  in  him  and 
encouraged  him.     Or  if  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
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not  been  lying  under  that  monument  which 
the  regrets  of  his  congregation  raised,  after 
their  want  of  faith  in  him  had  forced  him 
into  his  grave.  Or  if  he  could  have  gone 
over  to  the  old  General,  who  always  looked 
at  things  in  such  a  genial,  common-sense 
sort  of  way.  Only,  somehow,  he  felt  that 
Miss  Burnaby  would  not  exactly  welcome 
him.  Or  if  he  could  have  had  a  long 
quiet  walk  with  Audrey  ;  calm,  thoughtful 
Audrey. 

But,  under  the  circumstances,  Audrev 
would  not  do.  She  might  be  calm  and 
thoughtful  enough  ;  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
could.  There  was  an  element  of  perilous 
uncertainty  in  their  relations  just  now  which 
must  either  precipitate  itself  into  acknow- 
ledged love,  or  be  quietly,  and  without  any 
unseemly  hurry,  turned  back  and  bidden  to 
stay  within  the  limits  of  friendly  companion- 
ship. 
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To  turn  it  back  so  required  coolness  and 
self-possession.  He  was  in  no  mood  now 
for  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  delicate  tact 
required  in  making  her  understand,  without 
either  roughness  or  offence,  without  almost 
spoken  word  at  all,  that  friendly  companion - 
ship  was  what  he  had  decided  upon.  For 
anyone  to  do  him  good  now,  he  must  feel 
perfectly  at  home.  He  must  be  sure  that 
he  was  appreciated.  To  have  a  doubt  about 
that  would  shut  him  up  at  once. 

He  was  still  turning  his  pictures  aimlessly 
over,  longing  to  do  something,  yet  utterly 
unable  to  fasten  with  real  purpose  on  any- 
thing, when  Harriet  Brown  came  up. 

"Please,  sir,  Mrs.  Haythorne's  boy  that 
brought  the  note  says,  is  he  to  wait  for  any 
answer  ?" 

Just  the  very  door  of  relief  which  he 
needed  so  much.  Why  not  answer  the  note 
himself,  and  so  have  a  quiet,  friendly  talk 
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with  Mrs.  Haythorne,  who  would  be  so 
much  better  able  than  anyone  else  to  coun- 
sel with  him  ?  And  at  the  same  time  he 
could  set  her  mind  entirely  at  rest,  if  she 
should  be  troubling  her  mind  about  having 
spoken  the  truth  too  plainly. 

"Tell  the  boy  to  go  -back  at  once,  and 
say  to  Mrs.  Haythorne,  with  my  compli- 
ments, that  I  am  coming  over  this  evening." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

P)HIL  did  not  feel  exactly  comfortable  as 
-*-  he  went  down  the  village  street  in  the 
dusk  of  that  August  evening. 

He  was  not  able  to  convince  himself  that 
he  had  brought  his  meditations  to  a  right 
issue.  Mrs.  Haythorne's  suggestions  had 
just  added  so  much  weight  as  to  make  the 
question  of  love  or  friendship,  with  regard 
to  Audrey,  hang  trembling  in  the  balance. 
He  had  had  a  little  doubt  before.  He  had 
a  great  deal  now.  Then  he  decided  to  let 
the  possible  love  go  and  keep  the  friend- 
ship. 

Yet,  now  that  the  decision  was  made,  he 
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felt  how  sweet  even  that  possible  love  had 
been.  He  did  not  like  quite  to  lose  it. 
And  he  did  not  feel,  either,  that  he  was 
doing  the  right  thing  in  losing  it.  He 
wanted  some  one  to  justify  him  to  himself. 

He  paused,  hesitated,  as  he  came  to  the 
gate  of  Meadowfield  Lodge.  He  knew  that 
what  Mrs.  Haythorne  might  probably  say 
would  decide  the  matter  for  him.  He  was 
half  disposed  to  go  back  again,  and  send  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  he  would  answer 
the  note  next  day. 

But,  as  he  lingered,  Mrs.  Haythorne  came 
down  the  garden-path.  She  had  been  taking 
her  usual  walk  in  the  verandah,  but  taking 
it  earlier  to-night,  with  the  intent  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Hathaway  there,  rather  than  in  the 
well-lighted  drawing-room.  She  had  al- 
ready done  what  she  knew  was  not  quite  hon- 
ourable ;  she  was  meditating  something  else 
still  less  so.     It  was  easier  to  say  what  she 
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meant  to  say  to  Mr.  Hathaway  as  they 
strolled  up  and  down  in  the  gloom.  And 
then  she  could  just  tell  him  to  go  away 
when  she  had  said  it. 

Phil  thought  she  looked  remarkably 
handsome  in  her  black  dinner-dress,  with 
dashes  of  crimson  here  and  there,  and 
Indian  ornaments  gleaming  about  her. 
There  certainly  never  was  a  woman  who 
better  understood  the  art  of  making  herself 
look  picturesque.  The  sight  of  her  settled 
matters.  Of  course  he  could  not  go  back 
now. 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  him  in  a  half 
careless,  half  friendly  way. 

"You  will  think  I  am  a  sort  of  night- 
bird,  Mr.  Hathaway,  always  prowling  about 
in  the  dark.  But,  you  know,  I  have  had 
such  an  uncomfortable  evening.  I  came 
out  to  try  if  the  cool  air  would  do  me  any 
good.     It  was  very  wrong  of  me,  though, 

vol.  in.  fl 
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to  bring  you  out  too,  and  especially  when  I 
have  already  been  taking  up  so  much  of 
your  time  this  afternoon." 

"My  time  was  yours  this  afternoon,"  said 
Phil. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  there 
was  a  sort  of  delicate  courtesy  in  her  manner 
of  putting  it.  How  different  she  was  from 
some  of  those  fine  English  ladies  in  Rome, 
who  had  graciously  permitted  him  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  art  of  oil-painting,  and 
had  made  him  to  understand  so  very  dis- 
tinctly all  the  time  what  a  privilege  he 
ought  to  consider  it.  Mrs.  Havthorne  cer- 
tainly  had  the  most  exquisite  tact. 

"  I  felt  I  had  been  so  stupid,"  she  said, 
"  and  that  was  why  I  wrote  to  you.  I 
really  don't  know  why  I  should  have 
troubled  myself  to  say  what  I  did,  and  you 
almost  a  stranger  to  me.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, that  was  partly  the  reason.     I  should 
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scarcely  dare  to  take  such  a  liberty  now." 

"But  you  have  said  it,  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
and  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no 
one  else,  you  know,  who  would  have  done 
me  the  same  kindness.  I  am  quite  alone 
here." 

"Well,  that  was  what  I  thought.  And, 
you  know,  sometimes " 

Mrs.  Haythorne  tapped  his  arm  playfully 
with  her  fan. 

"You  know,  sometimes  young  men  with 
the  artist  nature  strong  in  them,  like  your- 
self, are  apt  to  rush  hastily  into  bonds 
which  they  would  give  anything  afterwards 
to  be  able  to  undo,  only  they  cannot  with 
honour.     It  is  so  much  better  to  wait." 

"That  is  what  I  mean  to  do,"  said  Phil. 
"  You  have  helped  me  to  decide.  I  wonder 
if  you  know  what  a  long  time  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  up  my  mind." 

"  You  cannot  take  too  long  upon  a  matter 

f2 
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of  such  importance.  What  one  does  without 
thought,  one  seldom  does  wisely.  But  I  am 
very  glad  you  have  done  it.  I  mean  I  am 
very  glad  that  you  will  wait." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  Mrs.  Haythorne  continued, 
"that  I  have  incurred  Miss  Ferguson's  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  my  straightforward- 
ness; but  how  she  could  know  what    we 

were  speaking  about  during  that  lesson 

But  I  remember.  Victor  told  me  you  met 
them  as  you  were  going  from  here.  Per- 
haps you  may  have  said  something  to  her." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Phil,  firing  up  a  little. 
"Miss  Ferguson  and  I  are  not  sufficiently 
intimate  for  me  to  repeat  to  her  my  con- 
versations with  you." 

''Indeed!  Then  she  must  have  picked 
up  some  fragments  in  some  other  way.  I 
know  I  am  foolish  sometimes  when  I  get 
very  much  interested  in  anything,  and  I 
raise  my  voice  a  little,  but  I  did  not  think 
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Miss  Ferguson  would  have  undertaken  the 
part  of  a  listener." 

"Miss  Ferguson  would  never  do  that," 
said  Phil.  "You  ought  not  to  think  it  of 
her." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  laughed,  but  looked  keen- 
ly at  him,  and  found  that  she  had  gone  too 
far. 

"You  are  so  simple.  You  take  things  au 
grand  serieux.  As  if  I  would  have  said  such 
a  thing  if  I  had  really  meant  it.  No,  no. 
But  still  I  think  Miss  Ferguson  is  seriously 
offended  with  me  about  something." 

"Indeed!     Why?" 

"  Because  she  has  gone  home.  Oh  !  it  is 
only  a  little  passing  misunderstanding,  I 
hope.  She  will  be  here  again  to-morrow, 
certainly.  And  it  may  only  be  my  fancy. 
You  know  I  am  so  foolishly  sensitive  about 
things,  and  it  did  just  enter  into  my  mind 
that  I  had  offended  her  by  speaking  to  you. 
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You  must  explain  to  her,  some  day,  that  I 
really  never  meant  to  hurt  her  in  the  least. 
I  don't  think  I  will  keep  you  now.  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  heartily  tired  of  me 
to-day.  You  see  how  you  make  people 
take  an  interest  in  you,  whether  you  will  or 
not." 

"I  happen  to  will,  in  this  case,"  said  Phil. 

"So  much  the  better,  then,  for  you  will 
not  think  me  quite  such  a  bore.  And  now 
good  night.  Oh  !  stay.  We  were  to  come 
and  see  your  pictures  some  day.  When 
shall  it  be  ?" 

"  Whenever  you  like,"  said  Phil ;  "  but  I 
would  rather  it  was  some  day  next  week. 
I  am  leaving  the  cottage  and  going  to  Miss- 
Parley's  rooms  next  Wednesday.  I  should 
like  you  to  wait  until  I  am  settled  there." 

"All  right.  It  would  have  been  great 
fun  for  us  to  have  paid  you  a  visit  in  that 
tumble-down    old    cottage.     I    have   never 
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been  in  a  real  cottage  in  my  life,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  very  good  move  for  you  to  go  to  Miss 
Parley's.  You  know  one  must  respect  les 
convenances  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I 
thought  you  were  not  paying  quite  proper 
respect  to  them  at  Harriet  Brown's.  Then 
we  shall  come  next  week.  But,  first  of  all, 
you  must  make  Major  Haythorne's  acquaint- 
ance. He  comes  home  to-morrow.  Come 
and  dine  with  us  in  the  evening,  will  you  ? 
No  one  but  ourselves,  you  know." 

u  I  shall  be  most  happy." 

11  Thank  you.  Good  night.  Now  go 
home  and  work  very  hard  all  to-morrow, 
and  then  I  shall  feel  you  have  earned  a 
right  to  waste  a  little  time  with  me  in  the 
evening." 

"  I  never  feel  that  I  am  wasting  my  time 
at  Meadowfield  Lodge,"  said  Phil.  And 
with  a  light  laugh,  Mrs.  Haythorne  let  him 
go  away. 
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She  thought  most  probably  he  would 
have  gone  to  the  Moat  House  next  day, 
and  that  was  why  she  playfully  laid  her 
commands  upon  him  to  work  very  hard  all 
day.  A  meeting  between  him  and  Audrey 
Ferguson  was  not  a  thing  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  was  at  all  desirable. 
She  would  rather  it  could  be  deferred  until 
matters  had  been  smoothed  between  Audrey 
and  herself.  Her  words  had  evidently  so 
far  worked  upon  Philip  Hathaway  as  to 
decide  him  not  to  do  anything.  She 
intended  to  send  over  a  pleasant  note  to 
Miss  Ferguson  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  saying  that  she  had  apologised  to 
Mr.  Hathaway  for  having  mentioned  the 
subject  to  him,  and  begging  her  to  show, 
by  a  return  to  her  usual  duties,  that  she 
had  forgotten  the  unfortunate  occurrences 
of  the  previous  day.  When  that  had  once 
been   done,    Phil    might   go   to   the    Moat 
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House  as  soon  as  he  liked.  Audrey  would 
feel  bound  in  honour  then  to  sa}^  nothing  to 
him  of  what  had  happened. 

That  playful  command  was  a  real  relief 
to  him.  He  felt  he  ought  to  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  yet  he  was  afraid,  if  he 
did.  his  determinations  might  be  upset,  and 
he  might  have  the  trouble  of  going  through 
a  fresh  mental  process.  A  day  of  work 
would  save  him  from  that  necessity  for  the 
present.  He  was  in  that  state  of  mind 
when  one  welcomes  circumstances  as  an 
indication  of  what  it  is  best  to  do,  instead 
of  having  a  will  clearly  set  to  what  is  right, 
and  therefore  capable  of  bending  circum- 
stances to  itself  rather  than  being  bent  by 
them.  It  was  plain  now  that  he  could  not 
go  to  the  Moat  House  to-morrow.  By  the 
day  after,  things  would  look  clearer  to  him, 
and  he  would  have  settled  matters  with 
himself  in   such  a  way  as  would   make  it 
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comparatively  easy  for  him  to  show  Audrey 
that  friendliness,  and  no  more  than  friendli- 
ness, was  what  he  meant  at  present. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

1VTEXT  clay  the  Major  came  home  and 
-**-*  heard  of  the  interest  which  Mrs. 
Haythorne  was  able  to  take  in  her  new 
acquaintance. 

"  A  pleasant  sort  of  young  man,  Fred — 
quite  risen  from  the  ranks,  you  know,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  village  awkwardness 
about  him,  but  very  simple-minded,  almost 
amusingly  so.  However,  he  paints  very 
cleverly,  and  gets  his  pictures  into  the  gal- 
leries, so  there  must  be  something  in  him. 
And  really  in  a  place  like  this  !  How  you 
could  bring  me  to  it,  Fred,  and  knowing, 
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as  you  do,  what  my  tastes  are,  I  cannot 
imagine." 

"  I  thought,  Delphine,  that  being  so  near 
town  might  be  an  inducement." 

"Yes,  just  near  enough  to  make  you  feel 
that  you  ought  to  be  there  altogether. 
And,  indeed,  that  is  what  it  must  come  to, 
Fred.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  could  vegetate 
here  much  longer." 

"  Does  the  young  man  do  anything  in 
portraits  ?"  asked  the  Major,  by  way  of 
changing  the  conversation,  and  also  of 
providing  a  new  interest  for  his  restless 
partner. 

That  was  a  bright  idea.  The  Major  did 
not  often  strike  out  anything  so  original. 
To  sit  for  a  portrait  would  be  almost  more 
amusing  than  the  lessons,  and,  besides,  there 
would  be  something  to  look  at  afterwards. 

"I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  she  said, 
carelessly.     u  1  never  thought  of  it.     I  have 
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no  doubt  he  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
a  little  money  in  that  way.  If  you  mean 
him  to  take  a  portrait  of  me,  however,  he 
must  make  haste  over  it,  for  this  wretched 
place  is  boring  me  so  that  I  shall  soon  look 
a  regular  old  hag.  I  told  you  English  life 
would  never  suit  me." 

"I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear.  I  will  not  go 
away  again — at  least,  to  remain  so  long." 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  thank  you.  I  really  do 
not  need  such  severe  measures.  The  remedy 
will  be  worse  than  the  disease  in  that  case. 
I  am  simply  drying  up  for  want  of  congenial 
society,  and  the  only  relief  I  get  is  when  this 
young  man  comes  in.  I  think  I  wrote  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  taking  lessons  from  him." 

"  Yes,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  but 
I  think  a  portrait  of  you  would  be  a  charm- 
ing idea.  I  will  go  over  and  see  the  young 
man  about  it." 

"You  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  do 
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that,  he  is  dining  here  this  evening.  You 
must  take  care,  however.  He  is  not  a 
young  man  to  be  patronized.  He  knows 
when  you  are  behaving  to  him  like  a  gentle- 
man, though  he  does  live  over  an  old  basket- 
woman's  kitchen." 

"  How  very  curious !"  said  the  Major, 
stroking  his  moustache.  And  there  his  ideas 
seemed  to  fail. 

"  Have  you  brought  me  anything  pretty?" 
said  his  wife,  with  a  yawn. 

The  Major  just  stretched  out  his  white 
hand  to  ring  the  bell,  then  carefully  adjusted 
his  wristband,  which  had  got  out  of  position 
during  the  process.     Clewer  came. 

"  Clewer,  my  travelling  bag." 

Clewer  brought  in  a  marvellous  arrange- 
ment of  black  morocco  and  silver  mounts, 
from  which,  when  it  had  been  carefully  un- 
packed, Major  Haythorne  took   a   pair  of 
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opal  earrings  and  laid  them  on  the  little 
table  by  his  wife. 

"Pretty  things,"  she  said,  languidly,  hold- 
ing them  up  to  the  light,  "but  I  thought 
you  knew  that  brilliant  colours  always  suit 
me  best.  I  have  a  fancy  for  rubies,  and 
when  one  can't  afford  them,  then  garnets. 
Opals  are  such  sentimental  things.  You 
gave  me  a  heap  of  them  when  we  were 
married,  and  I  have  never  cared  for  them 
since." 

The  Major  took  that  with  perfect  good 
breeding,  as  he  took  everything  else. 

11  I  came  down  with  Bentham,"  he  said. 
"  They  seem  to  expect  rather  grand  doings 
in  Dimplethorpe  this  winter.  He  has  let 
his  place  to  the  Berry-Fontenoys." 

"  To  the  Berry-Fontenoys  ?  And  pray 
who  are  they?  It  is  a  good  sounding 
name." 
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"  And  they  are  good  people,  too.  They 
used — at  least  the  old  folks — to  come  regu- 
larly for  the  hunting  season  years  ago,  when 
Lord  Laxby  was  master  of  the  hounds,  and 
they  seem  to  be  taking  to  the  place  again. 
They  say  Crockingford  has  got  so  choked 
with  common  people  since  the  line  was 
opened  from  London." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  yawned,  but  still  felt 
interest  enough  in  the  Berry-Fontenoys  to 
continue  the  conversation. 

"  What  sort  of  people  are  they  ?  Is  there 
a  lady  to  be  called  upon  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes.  She  was  Lord  Cooplake's 
daughter." 

"  The  Honourable  ?     Indeed  !" 

"Yes;  and  she  is  bringing  down  a  lot 
of  growing  up  daughters.  And  they  say, 
too,  that  Lord  Lowbrooke  will  keep  his 
hunters  at  the  *  Bull  and  Crown '  this 
season." 
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"  Dear  me  !  what  can  we  be  coming  to  ? 
Is  he  nice  ?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  shall  leave  my  card, 
of  course/' 

"Young?     Married?" 

"Young,  yes.  Married,  no.  They  say 
Dimplethorpe  used  to  be  a  great  place  for 
hunting  people  before  the  line  struck  off  to 
Crockingford,  and  now  they  seem  to  be 
coming  back  again." 

"  Oh !  one  would  think  the  place  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  see  a  whipper- 
in.  But  I  suppose  that  accounts  for  the 
quantity  of  tumble-down,  deserted  inns.  I 
have  wondered  sometimes  what  they  were 
built  for.    The  place  is  overrun  with  them." 

"  Yes,  positively  mmindated." 

The  Major  stroked  his  moustache  and 
paused  for  appreciation,  as  though  for  once 
in  his  life  he  had  really  said  something 
clever. 

VOL.  III.  G 
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Mrs.  Haythorne  yawned  again.  What 
weary  common-place  !  How  different  from 
her  conversation  with  Mr.  Hathaway !  But 
that  proposal  about  the  portrait  was  good, 
and  she  might  as  well  keep  her  silly  hus- 
band in  a  good-humour  until  it  was  decided 
upon. 

"You  are  improving,  Fred.  By  and  by 
we  shall  be  having  you  quite  brilliant. 
Make  a  note  of  that,  and  I  will  lead  the 
conversation  up  to  it  at  our  next  dinner- 
party." 

ct  Thank  you,"  said  the  Major,  seriously. 
"I  do  think  it  would  be  worth  while. 
I  have  heard  many  worse  things  said.  I 
might  bring  it  out  to-night.  Did  you  not 
say  some  one  was  coming  ?" 

"Mr.  Hathaway." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  appreciate  it  ? 
It  requires  a  number  of  guests  sometimes  to 
make  a  clever  thing  go  off  well." 
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cc  I  think  if  he  gave  his  mind  to  it  he 
might  perhaps  understand.  But  we  will 
have  a  dinner  on  purpose  for  it  some  even- 
ing soon,  and  it  shall  be  the  event  of  the 
night.  I  am  sure  it  will  astonish  every- 
body. You  see  you  have  not  established 
yourself  here  yet  as  a  brilliant  talker." 

"No." 

But  something  in  Major  Hay  thorn  e's  man- 
ner intimated  that  it  was  only  want  of 
opportunity  which  prevented  him  from 
doing  so. 

"And  now,"  said  the  lady,  "about  that 
portrait.  Do  let  us  have  it  decided  upon  at 
once." 

"All  right,  my  dear,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, delighted  that  any  proposal  of  his 
could  meet  with  such  unqualified  approba- 
tion. It  was  generally  quite  the  reverse. 
"I  will  write  over  and  ask  him  to  call 
whenever  vou  like." 
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"There  is  no  need  to  make  such  a  cir- 
cumstance about  it.  He  is  dining  here  to- 
night. Ask  him  about  it  then.  It  had 
better  be  done  at  once,  for  I  believe  he  is 
casting  about  now  for  a  subject  for  the 
Academy  next  year,  and  when  he  has  once 
fixed  upon  one  he  is  not  likely  to  put  it 
aside  for  a  portrait." 

"You  would  look  very  well  on  the 
Academy  walls,  Delphine." 

Delphine  shrugged  her  shoulders.  One 
should  not  seem  too  interested  about 
it. 

"Do  you  really  think  so ?  Perhaps  I 
might  go  in  as  a  study  of  Indian  costume. 
All  that  Cashmere  embroidery  and  jewelry 
of  mine  would  come  out  effectively  in  a 
picture.  And  we  might  dress  you  up  as  a 
Rajah.  I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Hathaway 
should  not  paint  the  pair  of  us." 

"Nor  I,   either,"  said   the  Major,  com- 
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placently.     "  I  should  like  yours  to  be  done 
first,  however." 

"Very  well.  Let  us  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Hathaway  will  undertake  the  commission, 
and  then  we  will  see  ourselves,  prospective- 
ly, the  centre  of  admiring  crowds,  with  a 
railing  round  us  to  keep  the  public  from 
pressing  too  eagerly." 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  Major,  going  into  his 
own  room  to  write  down  that  pun,  for  he 
fully  intended  to  bring  it  forward  on  the 
next  public  occasion. 

Mrs.  Hay thorne  jested  about  the  portraits, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  that  they  should  be  painted,  at 
any  rate  her  own.  And  when  Phil  Hatha- 
way  came  that  evening,  it  was  all  arranged. 
Hers  was  to  be  a  fancy  picture,  the  costume 
that  of  a  Cashmere  girl.  The  lessons  were 
to  be  discontinued  for  the  present,  and  she 
was  to   give   him    two   or  three    sittings    a 
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week,  in  order  that  the  portraits  might  be 
finished  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  if  he  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  sret  them  admitted.  And  with 
such  a  subject  as  Mrs.  Haythorne,  Phil  had 
not  much  doubt  of  that. 

He  went  home  in  great  good  spirits. 
The  Major,  though  tedious  beyond  descrip- 
tion, had  been  most  cordial.  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne was  simply  charming.  The  terms 
agreed  upon  were  very  liberal.  He  would 
not  need  to  tie  himself  down  so  closely 
now  to  study  at  home.  Besides,  Phil  was 
beginning  to  think  that,  at  any  rate  for  the 
present,  such  an  education  as  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne could  give  him,  by  her  society  and 
conversation,  would  be  worth  more  than 
very  close  study  in  his  own  room  at  home. 
He  could  apply  himself  to  that  equally 
well  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.     Mrs. 
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Haythorne's  companionship    he   might   not 
always  be  able  to  secure. 

So  that  was  settled,  and  next  day  Phil 
went  down  to  Meadowfield  Lodge  again, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mrs.  Haythorne  in 
a  variety  of  Indian  costumes,  and  decid- 
ing which  would  be  most  effective  for 
exhibition  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

PT1HE  very  night  of  Audrey's  return  to  the 
-*-  Moat  House,  Mrs.  Ferguson  wrote  to 
her  mother-in-law,  and  the  answer  arrived 
in  due  course.  Old  Mrs.  Ferguson  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  her  grand-daughter 
for  a  long  visit,  nay,  to  live  with  her  entire- 
ly, if  that  could  be  arranged.  She  should 
have  as  much  time  for  study  as  she  pleased, 
and,  if  she  liked  to  start  at  once,  everything 
was  ready  for  her. 

Audrey  did  like  to  start  at  onee.  There 
were  not  many  preparations  to  make,  as 
she  could  come  backwards  and  forwards  so 
easily.     Whilst  Phil  was  sipping  his  after- 
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dinner  claret  with  the  Major,  and  arrang- 
ing with  him  about  the  portraits,  Mrs, 
Ferguson,  at  Dimplethorpe  railway  station, 
was  giving  her  daughter  a  few  farewell, 
motherly  counsels. 

"And  whatever  else  you  do,  Audrey, 
child,  you'll  take  care  of  your  health.  And 
don't  sit  in  wet  feet,  for  you've  got  your 
father's  constitution,  and  he  never  could 
bear  it.  It's  the  beginning  of  everything,  is 
not  keeping  your  feet  properly  dry.  And 
my  best  respects  to  your  grandma,  and  if 
she  feels  disposed  to  come  over  to  Dimple- 
thorpe, now  that  she's  got  you  to  keep 
house  for  her,  there's  the  spare  room  always 
ready,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  her, 
and  Cousin  Tholthorpe  the  same,  and  I 
can't  say  more  than  that." 

Mrs.  Ferguson  could  not  have  said  even 
so  much  as  that  in  her  late  husband's  time, 
for  there  had  always  been  a  little  jealousy 
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between  her  and  her  mother-in-law  whilst 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  living.  Mrs.  Ferguson, 
senior,  was  a  well-read,  intelligent  woman, 
and  thought,  as  mothers  are  apt  to  think, 
that  her  son  had  rather  thrown  himself  away 
in  his  marriage,  especially  as  Priscilla  cared 
so  little  about  the  improvement  of  her  mind. 
Priscilla,  on  her  part,  looked  down  with 
contempt  on  the  elder  Mrs.  Ferguson's 
avowed  ignorance  of  some  of  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  housekeeping.  A  woman  of 
seventy,  who  had  never  in  all  her  life  salt- 
ed down  a  ham  or  a  side  of  bacon,  and  who 
was  ignorant  as  a  new  born  babe  of  the 
proportions  of  lemon  and  sugar  in  ginger 
wine,  and  who  never  put  her  clothes  into 
steep  until  the  night  before  a  wash,  and 
who  had  her  bread  from  a  bakers — was 
such  a  woman  the  one  to  say  that  William 
James  had  thrown  himself  away  in  marry- 
ing a    wife  who  knew   her  cookery  book 
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from  beginning  to  end,  and  who  could 
manage  a  month's  wash  with  the  best 
laundress  in  Dimplethorpe,  and  do  clear 
starching  and  ironing  so  that  her  children's 
frills,  when  they  wore  them,  were  the  envy 
of  the  place?  No,  if  anybody  had  been 
thrown  away,  she  should  rather  say  it  was 
herself,  upon  William  James,  poor  man  ! 
who,  though  as  kind  a  husband  as  ever 
stepped — she  would  say  that  for  him — was 
as  helpless  as  a  kitten  when  once  you  put 
him  out  of  his  study  into  the  midst  of 
practical  affairs. 

"  But  I've  got  over  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
Audrey,  child,  since  your  poor  papa  was 
removed,  and  it's  my  desire  to  show  every 
possible  respect  to  his  mother.  And  so 
you'll  say  from  me  that  there's  always  a 
welcome  for  her  at  the  Moat  House,  as 
long  as  I'm  in  it.  And  you've  got  the- 
hamper  of  plums  safe  ?" 
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"Yes,  Mamma,  good-bye." 

And  a  couple  of  hours  later,  Audrey  was 
settled  down  with  her  grandmother,  in  the 
back-parlour  of  that  quiet  little  house  in 
Coleshill  Street,  where  Dimplethorpe,  so 
far  as  outward  surroundings  could  bring  it 
to  her  mind,  was  as  though  it  had  never 
been. 

From  the  first  the  girl  set  herself  to 
work  with  all  the  purpose  that  was  in  her. 
What  was  there  for  her  now  but  that  she 
should  cast  out  the  memory  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  and  fill  the  empty  place  with 
something  that  could  not  so  easily  be  turned 
to  bitterness?  Though  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
chief  object  of  her  visit,  the  forgetting  of 
Phil  Hathaway,  was  concerned,  she  was  not 
in  the  best  possible  hands  with  her  kind  old 
grandmother.  For  the  old  lady,  not  know- 
ing the  story  of  Audrey's  life,  and  remem- 
bering Phil  only  as  he  had  been  to  herself 
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in  those  years  past  when  he  came  to  live 
with  her,  a  quiet  thoughtful  lad,  full  of 
hope  and  reverence  and  promise,  was  never 
tired  of  telling  her  grand-daughter  how 
good  he  had  been  to  her.  And  that  began 
from  the  very  first. 

"You  see  I  am  putting  you  into  Phil's 
room,"  she  said,  as  she  conducted  Audrey 
up  the  narrow  stairs,  and  into  the  attic 
whose  dormer  windows  looked  out  upon  in- 
terminable rows  of  chimneys.  "  You 
said  you  wanted  to  study  at  the  drawing 
classes,  and  I  thought  you  would  have  a 
better  light  here.  Phil  said  this  was  the 
finest  room  in  the  house  for  painting.  And 
if  you  do  as  well  in  it  as  he  did,  Audrey, 
you  will  not  do  badly." 

Which  was  very  sweet  to  the  girl,  spite 
of  all  that  Phil  had  made  her  suffer. 

And  then  when  she  came  downstairs, 
and   was  having   a  cup    of   tea   after    her 
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journey,   the    old   lady  commenced    again. 

"  I  hear  Phil  has  done  famously  in 
Rome,  though  he  isn't  one  to  say  much 
about  it  himself.  He  stayed  a  night  or 
two  with  me,  on  his  way  to  Dimplethorpe, 
awhile  back,  and  he  had  not  changed  a  bit ; 
just  the  same  as  ever,  simple  and  quiet  as  a 
boy.  I  suppose  he  is  settled  down  now  for 
good  in  the  village." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Audrey.  "  He  says 
he  means  to  work  very  hard.  And  he  is 
giving  lessons  to  a  lady." 

"  Indeed  !  Phil  told  me  he  never  meant 
to  do  that,  but  I  suppose  he  finds  he  cannot 
have  everything  just  as  he  wishes.  He 
said  he  meant  to  paint,  and  not  to  teach ; 
but  I  told  him  I  thought  there  could  not  be 
any  degradation  in  teaching  other  people  to 
love  what  he  loved  himself.  And  besides, 
he  must  live,  must  he  not?     He  would  not 
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like  to  be  dependent  upon  anybody.  Phil 
is  too  proud  for  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Audrey,  proudly  too. 

"  I  thought  he  showed  a  world  of  good 
sense  in  going  to  Diraplethorpe  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  just  living  quietly,  instead  of  trying 
to  push  his  way  in  London,  amongst  the  big 
people.  And  to  go  to  his  grandfather's 
cottage,  too." 

Audrey  could  not  bring  herself  to  say 
that  that  praise  must  be  taken  from  him 
now. 

"Not  many  young  men  would  have  had 
courage  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  Phil  has 
the  root  of  the  matter  in  him.  When  he 
was  living  here  with  me,  he  never  would 
do  anything  for  show.  Old  Mr.  Evans  will 
tell  you  the  same.  You  should  hear  Mr. 
Evans  talk  about  Phil.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  had  a  pupil  that  he  loved  so  much." 
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And  so  on.  So  that  Audrey  was  not 
likely  to  forget. 

Did  she  truly  long  to  do  so,  either  ?  Not 
she.  No  love  worthy  of  the  name  ever 
did  forget ;  least  of  all  a  love  which,  like 
hers,  had  grown  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength,  and  whose 
memories  lay  far  back  in  the  blessed  years 
of  childhood.  Audrey  used  to  philosophize 
over  her  troubles  sometimes.  What  was 
the  use  of  dreaming  or  regretting  ?  Could 
any  amount  of  thinking  alter  the  thing? 
No.  Then  why  think  so  much?  Could 
any  amount  of  regretting  give  back  what 
she  had  given  to  Phil  Hathaway?  No. 
Then  why  regret  so  much  ?  And  yet,  after 
it  all,  there  was  the  pain  which  no  philoso- 
phy could  ever  still. 

But  Audrey  had  a  better  remedy  than 
thought.  She  had  the  blessed  relief  of 
work.     For  the  past  three  years  she  had 
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been  studying  with  old  Mr.  Evans  at  the 
art-classes,  and  for  her  father's  sake,  as  well 
as  her  own,  he  had  given  her  all  the  help 
he  could.  Now  that  they  were  in  the  same 
house,  he  was  able  to  do  still  more  for  her. 
He  had  found  out  long  ago  that  she  had 
her  heart  in  what  she  was  doing,  that  paint- 
ing was  not  for  her  just  one  way  amongst 
others  of  earning  a  living ;  and,  knowing 
that,  he  gave  up  his  time  to  her,  as  he  had 
once  before  done  to  Phil,  and  he  determined 
never  to  rest  until  she,  too,  had  won  that 
prize  which  should  take  her  to  Italy  for 
three  years. 

Those  long  quiet  days  of  study  and  prac- 
tice soon  began  to  leave  their  mark  on 
Audrey's  productions.  If  she  only  worked 
on  for  a  few  years  to  come,  as  she  was 
working  now,  the  world  would  hear  of  her. 
The  following  Christmas  that  prize  was  to 
be  given.     She  was  not  to  go  to  Paris  at 
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once  with  it,  however.  She  would  do  better 
for  herself  by  studying  quietly  at  home  for 
another  year  or  two,  and  gaining  a  little 
more  confidence  before  she  went  to  work 
under  strange  masters,  who  perhaps  might 
not  understand,  as  he  did,  how  easily  she 
could  be  cast  down  by  dispraise  or  want  of 
faith  in  her.  Let  her  be  sure  first  that  she 
could  work,  and  then,  whether  her  masters 
praised  or  blamed,  Audrey  would  make  for 
herself  a  good  career  in  art. 

Unless — and  the  kind-hearted  old  man 
looked  across  to  the  wife  who  had  grown 
grey  at  his  fireside,  who  had  worked  for 
him,  and  comforted  him,  and  believed  in 
him  all  these  years,  and  whose  love  had 
written  so  sweet  a  story  in  her  face — unless 
some  good  man  took  into  his  own,  and  held 
it  faithfully  there,  the  hand  which  other- 
wise might  have  done  so  much.  Knowing 
Audrey  as  he  did,  he  felt  that  she  would  be 
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happier  so.  No  life  could  be  so  safe  for 
her  as  that  which  gathered  its  joy  from  the 
praise  of  one,  and  one  only.  It  was  the 
good  word  of  those  she  loved  which  gave 
Audrey  any  comfort. 

But  she  must  take  her  own  way,  however 
that  shaped  itself.  And,  whatever  else  hap- 
pened, she  must  take  the  gold  medal  when 
Phil's  turn  came  to  deliver  it  up. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FT! WO  or  three  days  after  that  quiet  little 
-*-  dinner  at  Meadowfield  Lodge,  Phil 
called  upon  Mrs.  Ferguson.  He  thought  it 
would  only  be  kind  to  let  Audrey  see  that 
he  had  not  quite  forgotten  her.  And  he 
felt  now  that  he  had  sufficiently  made  up 
his  own  mind  to  be  able  to  let  her  see  also 
that  friendship,  and  nothing  more,  was  what 
he  had  determined  upon. 

He  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  she  had 
gone  to  live  with  her  grandmother  in 
London. 

Mrs.  Ferguson,  who  had  opened  the  door 
for  him,  Abigail  being  in  the  back-garden 
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hanging   out   the   clothes,    told    him    this. 

"A  very  convenient  thing  for  her,  too,"' 
she  added,  with  a  certain  motherly  dignity. 
Whatever  else  Phil  thought,  he  should  not 
have  leave  to  think  that  ways  or  doings  of 
his  had  had  anything  to  do  with  Audrey's 
departure.  "  Very  convenient,  for  her 
grandma's  mind  has  been  set  upon  it  this 
nearly  a  year  past,  and  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  she  would  have  gone  after  last  Christ- 
mas, only  Miss  Burnaby  was  so  anxious  for 
her  to  take  the  Major's  little  boy.  I  never 
gave  in  to  that  myself,  for,  whatever  other 
people  may  do,  it  was  never  my  way  to  go 
amongst  fine  folk,  nor  to  wish  my  children 
to  do  it  either." 

And  Mrs.  Ferguson  looked  at  Phil  as 
much  as  to  say, 

"There,  you  may  take  that  or  leave  it, 
just  as  you  like." 

Phil  took  it,  but  not  to  himself. 
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"  I  don't  think  you  need  have  troubled 
yourself  about  that,  Mrs.  Ferguson.  Audrey 
is  as  much  of  a  lady  as  anyone  she  could 
meet  in  Dimplethorpe." 

"  Nobody  ever  said  she  wasn't,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  And  that's  the  more  need  that 
people  should  behave  to  her  accordinglyr 
which  Mrs.  Haythorne  hasn't  clone.  And, 
if  it  wasn't  for  my  daughter  begging  and 
praying  of  me  not  to  do  such  a  thing,  I 
would  have  gone  down  and  given  Mrs. 
Haythorne  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

What  a  meeting  that  would  have  been, 
thought  Phil  to  himself,  as  he  pictured 
voluble  Mrs.  Ferguson  amongst  the  Indian 
embroideries  and  sandal-wood  perfume  of 
Meadowfield  Lodge.  He  hoped,  whatever 
else  came  to  pass,  that  at  least  would  not. 
For  Mrs.  Haythorne  knew  that  he  was,  or 
had    been,    very   intimate    with    the    Moat 
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House  people,  and  anything  of  that  sort 
would  let  him  down  so. 

"  But  she  is  not  gone  for  very  long,  is 
she  ?"  asked  Phil,  leaning  there  against  Mrs. 
Ferguson's  door-posts,  as  Mrs.  Ferguson 
herself  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  invite  him 
further  in. 

"That's  just  as  she  and  her  grandma 
settle  it  between  themselves.  I  told  her 
grandma,  when  she  went  to  the  Major's,  I'd 
a  deal  rather  she  had  gone  to  her  instead, 
and  the  poor  old  lady  getting  into  years  as 
she  is  now,  and  she'll  have  plenty  of  time 
for  her  drawing  if  she  has  a  mind  to  it. 
And  I  don't  doubt  but  that  people  will 
know  better  how  to  behave  to  her  there 
than  some  of  them  did  here." 

"  I  don't  know  how  people  could  behave 
otherwise  than  well  to  your  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ferguson,"  said  Phil,  feeling  rather  small, 
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and  yet  endeavouring  to  comport  himself 
so  that  Audrey's  mother  should  not  know 
that  he  had  any  reason  to  feel  so.  And 
then  he  thought  again,  Why  should  he  feel 
small  ?  Especially  with  that  commission 
from  the  Major  for  two  portraits. 

"  Don't  you,  Mr.  Hathaway  ?  Well, 
people  have  different  ideas  of  what  it's 
proper  to  do,  but  I'm  thankful  to  say  none 
of  my  girls  have  any  need  to  stay  where 
they're  not  known  how  to  be  properly  be- 
haved to,  and  I  daresay  Mrs.  Haythorne 
will  find  out  her  mistake  when  it's  too  late 
to  better  herself.  And  so  you've  left  Har- 
riet Brown's,  Mr.  Hathaway  ?" 

"  I  have,"  said  Phil,  rather  stiffly. 

And  he  said  no  more,  but  Mrs.  Ferguson 
did. 

"  I  hope  you'll  find  Miss  Parley  answer. 
I'm  not  a  woman  that  speaks  after  anybody 
else,  but,  if  Miss  Parley's  apartments  are  as 
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clean  as  they  might  be,  all  I  have  to  say  is 
that  other  people  don't  speak  as  well  of  her 
as  they  ought.  You  can  ask  young  Mr.Bar- 
raclough.  He  was  there  a  month.  But 
maybe,  if  you're  settled,  it's  best  to  let  it 
alone." 

"  I  daresay  Miss  Parley's  rooms  will  be 
very  comfortable — quite  enough  for  me,  at 
any  rate.  I  hope  your  other  daughters  are 
quite  well." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Hathaway. 
And  now  I  think  I  will  bid  you  good  after- 
noon. I  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the 
house,  because  it  makes  a  difference,  not 
having  Audrey." 

And,  without  more  ado,  Mrs.  Ferguson 
moved  away,  no  word  being  spoken  this 
time  about  being  glad  if  Phil  would  look  in 
whenever  he  liked. 

Indeed  she  was  very  vexed  with  the 
young  man,  for  she  felt,  in  a  vague  sort  of 
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way,  that  lie  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
agreeableness  with  Mrs.  Haythorne ;  and, 
though  she  said  truly  enough  that  she  never 
cared  for  anyone  belonging  to  her  to  go 
amongst  people  finer  than  themselves,  still 
she  would  rather  have  had  Audrey  at 
Dimplethorpe  than  away  there  in  London, 
coming  home,  when  she  came  at  all,  only 
as  a  visitor.  She  had  grown,  half  uncon- 
sciously, to  lean  upon  her  eldest  daughter 
in  almost  everything  which  did  not  concern 
the  actual  handwork  of  the  house.  Audrey 
could  not  take  care  of  herself — Mrs.  Fergu- 
son had  always  said  that,  and  would  say  it 
still — but  no  one  knew  better  than  she  did 
how  to  take  care  of  other  people. 

Phil's  first  feeling  when  he  knew  that  she 
had  gone  away  was  one  of  regret.  Some- 
thing good  and  helpful  was  taken  out  of  his 
life.  Audrey  had  been,  until  the  last  few 
days,  his  ideal  of  the  woman  he  hoped  to 
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win  for  his  wife.  Of  course,  when  he  came 
to  think  reasonably  about  it,  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  she  had  done  nothing  to 
lower  herself  from  that  ideal.  It  was  only 
that  a  different  coloured  light  had  been 
turned  in  upon  the  medium  through  which 
he  looked  at  her.  He  had  been  trying  his 
best,  since  his  intimacy  with  the  people  at 
the  Lodge,  to  convince  himself  that  he  had 
slightly  overrated  her,  but  still  he  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  arrive  at  this  conviction,  so  far  he  was 
untrue  to  his  better  self.  However,  that 
better  self  was  speaking  more  and  more 
faintly  now.  Perhaps  by-and-by  it  would 
leave  him  entirely  in  peace. 

He  did  not  find  it  very  hard  to  make 
himself  believe  that  Audrey's  departure 
would  really  be  a  good  thing  for  him.  At 
any  rate  it  removed  an  element  of  uncer- 
tainty   out   of  his  life.     She  did   not  care 
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much  for  him,  or  she  would  not  have 
hurried  out  of  the  place  in  that  uncere- 
monious way,  just  in  consequence  of  a  little 
quarrel  with  Mrs.  Haythorne.  Therefore 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  any  more  about 
what  had  been  rather  vexing  him  lately,  the 
thought  that  he  had  not  behaved  quite 
honourably  to  her.  It  was  rather  she  who 
had  not  behaved  quite  honourably  to  him, 
in  going  away  without  telling  him  of  her 
plans.  If  she  had  wanted  instruction  in 
painting,  she  might  have  been  quite  sure 
that  he  would  gladly  have  given  it  to  her, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.  He  flattered 
himself  that  after  three  years  on  the  Conti- 
nent he  was  as  capable  of  doing  that  as  old 
Mr.  Evans.  And  she  certainly  had  not  be- 
haved courteously  in  leaving,  without  a 
moment's  notice,  the  lady  who  had  done 
so  much  for  her. 

However,  Mrs.  Havthorne  should  see  that 
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he,  at  least,  knew  what  was  due  to  her 
position ;  and  he  determined  that  he  would 
show  more  than  usual  attention  to  her,  in 
order  that  she  might  see  that  he  was  not 
taking  Miss  Ferguson's  part  in  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  come  between  them. 
Mrs.  Haythorne  had  told  him,  half  playfully, 
that  she  blamed  him  for  having  caused  it, 
but  she  should  not  in  addition  be  able  to 
say,  even  half  playfully,  that  he  was  not 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  atone  for 
the  mistake. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

nnHE  summer  wore  itself  away.  There 
*■*-  began  to  be  indications  of  a  stir  in 
quiet  little  Dimplethorpe.  One  might  see 
beautiful  horses  being  led  along  the  village 
street,  proudly  conscious  of  their  birth 
and  breeding.  Now  and  then  an  un- 
usual  yelping  and  baying  at  the  station 
announced  the  arrival  of  some  foxhounds. 
The  "  Bull  and  Crown,"  in  whose  stable- 
yard  the  grass  had  been  growing  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  awoke  and  shook  itself, 
and  got  ready  for  Lord  Lowbrooke,  whose 
hunters  were  to  be  there  for  the  winter. 
And  one  late  September  Sunday,  the  Squire's 
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pew  at  church  blossomed  with  girlish  faces, 
those  of  the  three  Miss  Berry-Fontenoys, 
who,  with  their  mother,  a  lady  of  most 
Minerva-like  severity,  had  arrived  at  the 
Hall  during  the  previous  week.  Mr.  Berry- 
Fontenoy  himself  was  coming  later  on,  when 
the  hunting  really  commenced.  Then  there 
was  some  talk  of  Lord  Laxby's  sister,  Lady 
Gertrude  Polmont,  coming  to  stay  with  him 
at  Dimplethorpe  Park;  and  if  she  did,  there 
would  be  balls,  and  dinners,  and  garden- 
parties  enough,  for  Lady  Gertrude  was  not 
a  woman  who  cared  for  being;  buried  in  the 
country,  unless,  as  she  said,  she  could  gather 
a  comely  concourse  of  mourners  about  her ; 
and  in  that  case  the  Dimplethorpe  ladies 
would  come  in  for  a  little  amusement,  it 
being  too  bad,  as  Miss  Burnaby  remarked, 
that  the  men  should  have  it.  all  their  own 
way. 

Miss  Burnaby  did  not  see  much  of  Phil 
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now.  Nearly  every  afternoon  through 
September  and  October  found  him  chatting 
and  painting  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Meadowfield  Lodge,  where,  on  an  Indian 
rug,  in  front  of  a  background  of  Indian 
embroideries,  sat  Mrs.  Haythorne,  looking 
perfectly  charming  as  a  Cashmeri  girl, 
her  dark  hair  flowing  loosely  over  a  cloth  of 
gold  tunic,  her  arras,  bare  to  the  shoulder, 
covered  with  silver  bangles.  There  ought 
to  have  been  a  nose-ring  to  complete  the 
costume,  but  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  scarcely 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

When  Phil  did  go  across  to  the  Manor 
House  for  a  smoke  with  the  General,  or  a 
cup  of  afternoon  tea  with  Miss  Burnaby, 
he  kept  as  far  as  he  could  from  personal 
topics.  He  occasionally  inquired  after 
Audrey,  and  always  heard  that  she  was 
prospering  with  her  work.  Mr.  Evans 
quite  expected   that    she  would   take   the 
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scholarship  at  Christmas,  but  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  go  abroad  with  it  at  once,  as 
she  could  use  her  time  to  more  advantage 
in  London.  Besides,  Continental  life 
spoiled  young  people  sometimes.  It  set 
them  up,  and  made  them  think  too  much  of 
themselves. 

Miss  Burnaby  said  this  with  perhaps  a 
touch  of  asperity.  For,  though  Phil  paid 
every  proper  attention  to  the  people  who 
had  once  been  so  kind  to  him,  still  there  was, 
as  both  she  and  her  brother  felt,  something 
wanting  as  contrasted  with  the  old  times, 
and  the  old  friendliness,  and  the  old 
simplicity.  Mrs.  Haythorne  seemed  to  be 
his  standard  now.  If  Mrs.  Haythorne  said 
a  thing  was  right,  it  was  right.  Mrs. 
Haythorne's  ways,  Mrs.  Haythorne's  dress, 
Mrs.  Haythorne's  opinions,  were  his  ideals 
of  what  ways  and  dress  and  opinions  ought 
to  be.     And  though  Miss  Burnaby  could 
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acrree  with  him  so  far  as  the  dress  went, 
she  made  a  very  decided  halt  at  the  ways 
and  opinions.  Indeed  there  was  little 
more  now  than  the  merest  outside  courtesy 
between  Meadowfield  Lodge  and  the 
Manor  House,  and  though  the  old  General 
went  over  now  and  then,  for  he  held  to  it 
that  the  Major's  wife  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  women  in  Dimplethorpe,  he  nearly 
always  went  alone. 

Once,  to  Phil's  astonishment,  he  heard 
that  Miss  Ferguson,  as  Miss  Burnaby  always 
called  her  now,  at  least  to  him — it  used  to 
be  "Audrey" — had  been  dining  at  the 
Manor  House  one  Sunday  evening.  It 
came  out  quite  by  accident,  and  by  accident, 
too,  he  learned  that  she  had  been  over  to 
Dimplethorpe  several  times. 

"  And  she  is  wonderfully  improved," 
said  Miss  Burnaby,  not  without  a  little 
triumph  in  letting  Phil  know  that  he,  at 
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least,    had   not   made   any    difference.     "I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  anyone  so  improved. 
She  always  did  carry  herself  with  a  peculiar 
grace,  but  there  is  something  almost  queenly 
about  her  now.     If  that  Mrs.  Haythorne  of 
yours  is  coming  out  as  the   Cashmeri  girl, 
I  am  sure  Miss  Ferguson  might  be  painted 
as    Berengaria    of    Navarre.      Don't    you 
remember  her,  Phil,  amongst  the   portraits 
in  the  queens  of   England,    the  queenliest 
of  them  all  ?     Well,   Miss   Ferguson  looks 
like  that  now.     She  has   lost  that   sort  of 
shy,    embarrassed  way  which  just  kept  her 
from  being  perfect." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Phil, 
feeling  slightly  disappointed  that  he,  too, 
had  not  seen  this  Queen  Berengaria  on  any 
of  her  late  visits  to  Dimplethorpe. 

"I  don't  know  what  has  made  the  differ- 
ence," Miss  Burnaby  continued.  "  The  Gene- 
ral notices  it  quite  as  much  as  I  do.  I  suppose 
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it  is  having  to  depend  more  upon  herself 
now,  and  going  more  into  society.  Of  course 
old  Mrs.  Ferguson  never  goes  into  com- 
pany, but  I  fancy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  take 
her  out  a  good  deal,  and  amongst  the  sort  of 
artistic  people  that  she  can  get  on  with 
so  well.  You  know  she  always  did  prom- 
ise to  be  a  beautiful  woman,  if  only  her 
manner  could  be  equal  to  her  looks,  and 
now  it  is." 

"  And  you  never  even  told  me  she  was 
here,"  said  Phil,  in  rather  an  injured  tone. 

"  Oh !  well,  for  that  matter  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  be  informed  of  everyone 
who  comes  to  Dimplethorpe.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Haythorne  could  have  told  you.  We  met 
her  when  Miss  Ferguson  and  I  were  walk- 
ing over  to  the  flats ;  and  if  you  had  but 
seen  Miss  Ferguson's  behaviour — I  never 
saw  a  woman  so  sat  upon  as  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne.    It  did  amuse  me   beyond  every- 
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thing.  She  looked  so  small,  and  could  not 
say  a  word  for  herself.  She  told  me 
afterwards  she  scarcely  knew  the  girl,  she 
was  so  improved.  I  do  not  think  she  will 
care  very  much  to  meet  her  again." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  had  not  told  him  that. 
She  never  mentioned  Miss  Ferguson's  name 
now,  having  done,  as  she  thought,  all  that 
was  necessary  in  the  matter. 

Phil  sat  still  awhile,  twisting  a  crimson 
spray  of  Virginian  creeper  round  Polly's 
cage.  Then  it  was  "  Queen  Audrey,"  after 
all,  country  wench  though  her  name  might 
be.  He  began  to  feel  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks,  that  Mrs.  Haythorne 
was  not  quite  enough,  that  he  should  like 
to  have  Mrs.  Haythorne  and  Audrey  both 
for  his  friends.  He  had,  in  a  sort  of  way, 
reckoned  upon  that  from  the  beginning, 
only  it  had  turned  out  differently. 

Miss  Burnaby  went  on  with    provoking 
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quietness,  as  if  only  telling  him  what  she 
supposed  he  knew  already,  though  all  the 
time  she  knew  well  enough  he  did  not 
know  it. 

"  Miss  Ferguson  generally  comes  over  and 
spends  the  evening  with  us  when  she  is  in 
Dimplethorpe.  I  quite  enjoy  the  little  peep 
into  London  life  which  I  get  when  she  is 
with  us.  She  looks  at  things  so  intelligent- 
ly,  and  has  such  clear  ideas,  and  somehow 
she  has  learned  to  express  herself  with  such 
easy  self-possession.     Here,  brother." 

For  the  old  General  came  into  the  room 
at  that  moment  to  look  for  a  book. 

"  We  were  just  talking  about  Miss  Fer- 
guson. Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  she 
is  wonderfully  improved  since  she  went  to- 
live  in  London  ?  I  mean  in  looks  and  man- 
ners and  dress,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,, 
vou  know." 
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"Improved?  Why,  yes,  I  should  rather 
think  she  is — I  mean  in  what  you  call  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  never  thought  she  wanted 
improving  in  any  other  sort  of  thing.  Little 
Audrey  always  was  a  pet  of  mine.  I  only 
wish  she  would  come  over  to  see  us  twice 
as  often." 

"And  so  do  I,  Jack.  Only  I  am  afraid 
it  will  rather  be  the  other  way  by  and  by. 
The  people  whom  she  goes  amongst  now 
will  soon  find  out  that  she  is  well  worth 
taking  notice  of,  and  then  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  see  so  much  of  her." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  she  won't  set  off  to 
Paris  and  get  all  the  common-sense  rubbed 
out  of  her,  as  some  simpletons  have  done. 
If  that's  all  Paris  can  do,  it  had  better  do 
nothing  at  all." 

And  the  old  man  puffed  his  smoke  in 
Poll's  face  and  bustled  away. 
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From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Phil 
had  better  take  care  what  he  was  about  at 
the  Manor  House. 

Phil  thought  so  too,  not  as  regarded  the 
old  General,  but  the  young  lady.  That 
Audrey  should  have  come  to  Dimplethorpe 
every  week  or  two,  for  the  last  three 
months,  and  never  so  much  as  allowed  him 
to  set  eyes  upon  her,  was  putting  him  rather 
too  decidedly  in  the  background.  True,  he 
never  called  at  the  Moat  House  now,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Mrs.  Ferguson  never 
asked  him  to  do  so ;  but  still  he  might  have 
been  informed  of  the  times  and  seasons 
when  his  former  fellow-pupil  could  be  met 
there,  and  in  that  case  he  would  have  gone, 
even  at  the  risk  of  meeting  Mr.  Vincent  and 
young  Tewksby,  and  others  of  a  set  who 
were  not  quite  equal  to  himself.  He  could 
have  endured  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
friendly  chat  with  a  young  lady  who  seemed 
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to  be  fitting  herself  almost  for  the  sort  of 
position  which  he  would  like  his  wife  to 
take,  some  of  these  days. 

"MissBurnaby." 

"Well,  Mr.  Hathaway.  You  seem  to 
find  that  spray  of  Virginian  creeper  exceed- 
ingly interesting." 

"  I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  kindness.  I 
am  afraid  Audrey  has  forgotten  me." 

"The  best  thing  Miss  Ferguson  could  do," 
replied  Miss  Burnaby,  with  a  decided  em- 
phasis upon  the  "Miss."  "I  am  very  glad 
that  she  has  been  able  to  forget  you.  She 
could  have  done  nothing  else  with  so  much 
dignity." 

"  Miss  Burnaby,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  this,  Phil,  that  every  young  man 
has  it  in  his  power  to  redress  such  an  insult 
as  was  offered  to  Miss  Ferguson,  on  your 
account,  by  Mrs.  Haythorne.  And  I  must 
say,  Phil,  and  I   will  speak  it  out  plainly, 
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that  you  did  a  roost  dastardly  thing  in  letting 
Mrs.  Haythorne  say  what  she  did  to  you, 
and  then  to  Miss  Ferguson,  and  never  fling- 
ing her  vulgarity  back  in  her  face." 

Phil  shuffled  uncomfortably  on  his  chair. 
Miss  Burnaby  was  judging  him  too  harshly. 

"  I  never  knew,"  he  began,  "  that  Mrs. 
Haythorne  had  said  anything  to  Miss  Fer- 
guson about — about  me." 

"Then  you  might  have  known.  She 
said  so  much,  and  said  it  so  falsely,  too,  that 
the  girl  felt  she  could  no  longer  remain  in 
Dimplethorpe." 

"Miss  Burnaby,  I  did  not  know  that.  I 
did  not,  indeed.  1  did  think  it  was  just 
possible  that  Mrs.  Haythorne  might  have 
dropped  some  hint." 

"  Dropped  some  hint,  indeed  !  As  if 
some  hint  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  was  not 
more  insolent  than  the  whole  truth !  What 
else  did  you  think,  then  ?" 
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"  Well,  I  thought — indeed,  I  need  not 
say  I  thought,  for  Mrs.  Haythorne  told  me 
that  Miss  Ferguson  had  gone  away  in  conse- 
quence of  some  little  misunderstanding, 
some  matter  of  etiquette,  I  believe,  but  I 
forget  now." 

"  Oh !  so  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  forget- 
ting. And  you  understood  so  little  about 
Audrey  Ferguson,  having  known  her  ever 
since  she  was  a  child,  that  you  were  quite 
ready  to  believe  she  would  do  anything  so 
silly.  And  you  understood  so  much  about 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  having  spent  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  her  company,  that  you  must 
take  for  gospel  everything  which  she  chooses 
to  say  to  you.  I  must  tell  you,  Phil,  that 
you  are  a  weaker  young  fellow  than  1  took 
you  to  be." 

Yet  at  the  same  time  Miss  Burnaby  re- 
membered, and  rather  bitterly,  that  her 
brother  Jack,  though  old  enough  to  know 
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better,  was  just  as  weak  about  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne,  would  never  listen  to  a  word  against 
her,  and  was  always  ready  to  justify  every- 
thing she  did  or  said.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  who  twist  men  round  their  fingers 
as  easily  as  Phil  could  twist  this  bit  of  Vir- 
ginian creeper. 

"  But  to  come  back  again  to  what  I  was 
saying  before,  Miss  Burnaby,  will  you  do 
me  a  kindness?" 

"I  have  done  you  a  great  many,  Phil, 
and  I  am  ready  to  do  more  when  I  think 
you  deserve  them.  But  when  you  are  so 
very  eager  to  take  up  with  new  friends,  and 
drop  your  acquaintance  with  old  ones,  be- 
cause they  don't  flatter  you  quite  so  broadly, 
or  do  not  seem  able  to  advance  your  worldly 
interests  quite  so  successfully,  I  think  you 
had  better  get  the  new  friends  to  do  you  the 
kindnesses.  One  ought  not  to  have  the 
privilege  of  intimacy  with  such  a  great  man 
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without  making  some  little  return  for  it,  you 
know." 

"Hiss  Burnaby,  do  not  be  so  angry  with 
me.  It  really  was  not  so  much  my  fault  as 
you  think.  I  could  not  have  gone  and 
talked  it  out  with  Aud — Miss  Ferguson." 

"Why  could  you  not?" 

"  Well,  you  know " 

And  Phil  began  to  torture  the  bit  of 
Virginian  creeper  again. 

"  You  know,  for  one  thing,  Mrs.  Ferguson 
is  so  queer,  and  she  seemed  to  have  a  way  of 
taking  things  for  granted ;  and  those  young 
men,  with  no  sort  of  style  about  them,  al- 
ways blocking  up  the  house.  And  then 

Well,  you  know,  one  can't  put  it  into  words 
exactly,  but  that  sort  of  thing  compromises 
a  fellow." 

Miss  Burnaby  gave  a  comical  little  snort 
of  indignation. 

"  Does   it  indeed  ?     And   so   I   suppose 
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Miss  Ferguson  was  not  'compromised,'  as 
you  call  it,  at  all.  It  does  not  compromise 
a  young  girl  to  have  the  supposed  state  of 
her  affections  commented  upon  by  a  coarse- 
minded,  vulgar  woman,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  too,  with  the  young 
man  she  is  supposed  to  be  in  love  with, 
who  must  be  cautioned  against  falling  into 
the  snares  which  she  is  spreading  for  him  ; 
but  it  does  compromise  a  young  man,  for- 
sooth, to  go  in  a  noble  and  straightforward 
way  to  the  girl  who  has  been  so  insulted, 
and  clear  her  of  the  nastiness  which  has 
been  laid  at  her  door.  Really,  Phil,  if  that 
is  all  you  have  learned  from  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne,  I  cannot  congratulate  you  upon  the 
acquaintance.  Compromised,  indeed  !  I 
think  I  know  who  has  been  most  com- 
promised amongst  all  this  execrable  petti- 
ness." 

"  Miss  Burnaby,  I   am  really  very  sorry. 
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I  will  do  whatever  I  can  now  to  set  things 
straight." 

"Which  is  simply  nothing  at  all." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  hope  it  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  Will  you  ask  me  to  dinner 
next  time  Miss  Ferguson  comes  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Unless  you  have  previ- 
ously compromised  yourself  by  calling  upon 
her,  in  due  form,  at  her  mother's  house." 

"  Oh  !  then  I  am  sure  I  will  do  that  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  And  I  will  explain 
everything  to  her.  I  will  tell  her  how  it 
happened." 

11  There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
you  to  be  such  a  simpleton.  You  have  done 
quite  enough  already  to  lower  yourself  in 
her  estimation.  Miss  Ferguson  has  forgot- 
ten by  this  time  both  you  and  your  want  of 
manliness,  and  Mrs.  Haythorne  and  her 
want  of  manners.  You  will  only  make  her 
despise  you  by  recalling  either." 
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Phil  winced,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  Miss  Burnaby  was  only  telling  him 
what  he  ought  to  have  found  out  for  him- 
self long  ago.  Still,  though  she  was  right 
about  Audrey,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  that  she  was  quite  right  about  Mrs. 
Haythorne.  One  cannot  all  at  once  give 
up  one's  faith  in  a  fascinating  woman,  even 
though  one  knows  by  logical  demonstration 
that  she  is  not  all  she  ought  to  be.  Miss 
Burnaby  went  on. 

"If  you  wish  to  meet  Miss  Ferguson 
again  in  society,  you  must  leave  your  card 
for  her,  and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  invite 
you  some  evening  when  she  is  my  guest, 
not  otherwise." 

"  But  if  she  only  comes  to  Dimplethorpe 
on  Sundays,  what  am  1  to  do  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  under  the  circum- 
stances, she  would  receive  a  call  from  you 
after  morning  church,  though  probably  she 
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has  pleasauter  ways  of  spending  her  time 
than  even  entertaining  such  geniuses  as 
yourself." 

"  Of  course  she  has  her  brothers-in-law, 
actual  and  prospective,"  said  Phil,  anxious 
not  to  give  in  entirely  just  yet.  "  And 
Cousin  Tholthorpe,  too,  is  not  a  woman 
one  can  meet  every  day." 

"  Certainly  not.  And  perhaps  it  would 
astonish  you  to  know  that  Lord  Laxby's 
youngest  brother,  who  has  been  studying 
painting  in  Paris,  went  to  see  her  the  other 
day.  But  then  one  might  perhaps  say  that 
he  is  not  a  genius,  and  certainly  he  has  not 
the  honour  of  Mrs.  Haythorne's  friendship. 
No,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  allow,  I  am 
afraid,  that  it  would  be  a  very  sad  coming 
down  for  you  to  leave  a  card  at  the  Moat 
House." 

'*  Miss  Burnaby,  do  not  grill  me  quite  to 
a  cinder.     I  will  try  to  convince  you  that  I 

VOL.  III.  K 
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am  really  very  sorry  for  what  has  happened. 
Only  ask  ine  to  dinner  next  time  Miss  Fer- 
guson comes." 

Which  Miss  Burnaby  did. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A  ND  Phil  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long 
-*--*-  either,  for,  only  a  week  after  that 
call,  a  week  during  which  he  had  been  very 
busy  with  his  portrait  at  Meadowfield 
Lodge,  there  came,  one  Friday  morning,  a 
note  from  the  Manor  House,  telling  him 
that  Miss  Ferguson  would  be  in  Dimple- 
thorpe  the  following  day,  but  telling  him 
nothing  more  than  that. 

Evidently  Miss  Burnaby  was  not  pre- 
pared to  fulfil  her  part  of  the  agreement 
until  he  had  fulfilled  his.  And  he  was 
minded  to  do  it,  too.  He  thought  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind,  a  couple  of  months 

k2 
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before,  what  his  intentions  really  were  with 
regard  to  Audrey.  She  was  to  be  a  friend 
— nothing  more.  What  he  had  heard  about 
her  lately  was  rather  shaking  those  inten- 
tions. Perhaps,  after  all,  he  might  not  be 
making  a  very  disastrous  mistake  if  he  did 
allow  her  to  be  the  sharer  of  whatever 
honour  was  destined  for  him  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  days  she  might  wear 
evening  dress  of  a  sort,  and  move,  both 
through  his  drawing-rooms  and  those  of 
other  people,  with  a  dignity  which  would 
not  disgrace  them.  Miss  Burnaby  had  very 
good  taste,  and  Miss  Burnaby  said  Audrey 
Ferguson  was  a  perfect  lady. 

Only  with  this,  another  side  of  the  sub- 
ject was  revealing  itself  to  him.  Perhaps 
what  he  wished  was  not  the  only  thing 
which  had  to  be  considered.  Miss  Fergu- 
son might  be  in  a  position  to  make  her  own 
choice.     She  might  not  even  care  to  accept 
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the  friendship  which  he  had  so  generously 
apportioned  to  her,  unless  he  took  a  little 
more  pains  to  make  himself  worthy  of  it. 
If  he  did  not  appreciate  her,  other  people 
did. 

Phil  was  one  of  those  men,  and  they  are 
often  very  pleasant  ones,  who  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  making  up  their  minds  about  any 
course  of  conduct  until  they  learn  that 
another  has  decided  what  they  are  only 
idly  deliberating  about.  Then  they  shake 
themselves  together,  and  make  a  decision. 
Only  sometimes  they  make  it  too  late. 
However,  Phil  had  as  yet  confidence  enough, 
not  to  say  too  much,  in  his  own  power  of 
bringing  back  the  past,  to  feel  sure  that 
Audrey  would  at  any  rate  find  no  difficulty 
in  restoring  him  to  favour.  This  done,  he 
thought  he  could  do  the  rest  for  himself. 
So  no  qualms  of  humility  troubled  him  as 
he  replied  to  Miss  Burnaby's  note,  assuring 
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her  that  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  upon  Miss  Ferguson  at  the  Moat 
House  on  Sunday. 

On  the  intervening  Saturday  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  was  to  give  him  a  sitting  for  "  Zu- 
leika."  The  head  had  been  finished  for 
some  days,  and  a  very  good  portrait  every- 
one said  it  was,  quite  enough  to  establish 
Phil's  reputation  in  that  line  of  art.  He 
could  very  well  have  done  what  remained, 
in  the  way  of  background  and  accessories, 
at  his  own  rooms,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  Indian  rugs,  curtains,  and  ornaments 
which  Mrs.  Havthorne  might  have  sent 
over  for  the  purpose.  But  it  was  pleasanter 
working  in  Mrs.  Haythorne's  drawing-room, 
with  a  decanter  of  Burgundy  at  his  elbow, 
and  a  general  glow  of  colour  and  warmth 
and  harmony  about  him,  and  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  herself  on  a  bluey  green  background 
of  oriental    embroiderv,    chatting  awav  to 
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him,  occasionally  venturing  upon  those 
pleasant  little  personalities  which  a  pretty 
woman  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  with  a 
man  very  much  younger  than  herself,  and 
towards  whom  she  is  supposed  to  stand  in 
the  relation  of  a  patroness.  It  was  agree- 
able to  hear  that,  though  he  was  short- 
sighted, and  had  in  consequence  a  sort  of 
poke  in  his  shoulders,  still  there  was  some- 
thing decidedly  artistic  about  him,  and  even 
picturesque,  when  he  did  not  attempt  to  get 
himself  up  too  fashionably. 

"Which  is  such  a  mistake  for  a  man  of 
your  style,"  Mrs.  Haythorne  would  say.  "  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  anyone  got  up  by  rule 
and  compass,  with  a  mathematically  correct 
little  line  of  white  round  each  of  his  wrists, 
and  another  equally  correct  round  his 
throat." 

Phil  involuntarily  thought  of  the  Major, 
who  was  passing  across  the  verandah  just 
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then,    and    had    probably    suggested    Mrs. 
Haythorne's  remarks. 

u  And  a  triangle  of  white  linen  front, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  constructed 
from  the  something  proposition  of  Euclid. 
I  do  like  a  man  to  give  you  the  idea  of 
having  tumbled  his  dress  together ;  it  is  so 
much  more  becoming.  And,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way,  I  insist  upon  your  adopting  loose  col- 
lars. It  is  quite  the  thing,  you  know,  now 
for  artists,  and  one  of  those  delightful  black 
velvet  blouses.  You  really  must  have  a 
velvet  blouse.  It  ought  to  be  as  much  a 
part  of  your  get-up  as  your  palette  and 
brushes,  and  it  would  suit  your  style  of 
figure  so  exactly.  Do,  now,  have  one. 
Promise  me.  I  shall  really  not  care  to 
give  you  any  more  sittings  if  you  do  not 
promise." 

"Then  I  will  finish  my  picture  at  home. 
I    am   quite    independent  of   you    now.     I 
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can  carry  all   the   accessories  away  in   my 


memorv." 


"  You  might  have  been  courteous  enough 
to  say  that  you  could  carry  the  face  away 
in  your  memory  too,"  said  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
with  a  coquettish  smile. 

"  I    have   that  on   the    canvas    already, 

replied  Phil.     "  Still,  even  if  I  had  not 

Will  you  move  just  a  very  little  towards 
the  right  ? — there,  so  as  to  get  a  bit  of 
purple  behind  your  cheek." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  moved. 

"There;  will  that  do?" 

"  No.  Just  a  little  more.  I  have  lost 
the  curve  of  the  cheek  now." 

11  Oh  !  what  a  troublesome  man  you  are  ! 
I  believe  you  are  so  particular  just  on  pur- 
pose to  put  me  out  of  temper.  Is  that 
right,  then?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  purple  brings  out  just  the 
colour  that  I  want.     And   move  that  tress 
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of  hair  a  very  little,  will  you  ?  It  hides  the 
ear  too  much,  and  I  want  that  ear  to  be 
seen." 

"  What  a  nuisance  you  are  !"  said  Mrs. 
Haythorne,  languidly,  watching  the  Major 
stroll  out.  He  had  strolled  in  and  given 
his  opinion  five  minutes  before,  and  draped 
a  bit  of  Cashmere  embroidery  round  his 
wife's  head,  she  having  forgotten  exactly 
how  the  women  wore  it  in  that  country. 
"What  consequence  is  it  whether  the  ear  is 
seen  or  not,  so  long  as  the  jewels  come  out 
well  ?" 

"  It  is  a  great  deal  of  consequence,  espe- 
cially when  the  ear  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  jewel." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  looked  pleased.  It  was 
so  very  seldom  that  she  could  get  Mr. 
Hathaway  to  the  point  of  paying  a  direct 
personal  compliment. 

"  I  do  think  you   men  are  very  foolish. 
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I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  you  know." 
"  Certainly  not.  Still  a  little  more  to 
the  right,  if  you  please — that  will  do.  I 
do  not  think  you  could  be  rude  to  anyone. 
And,  even  if  you  told  me  I  was  foolish,  I 
should  have  such  a  good  opinion  of  myself 
that  I  should  decline  to  believe  it." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  you  would.  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  would  not  be  pleasanter  if 
you  were  a  little  more  foclish.  But  the 
men  in  India — do  you  know  the  men  in 
India  r 

u  No,  I  have  not  that  pleasure." 
"Then  do  not  distress  yourself  for  the 
want  of  it.  I  think  they  are  more  foolish 
there  than  anywhere  else,  because  they  have 
so  little  to  do.  I  mean  up  in  the  hills. 
You  cannot  even  appear  with  a  new  flower 
in  your  bonnet,  but  they  must  pay  you 
some  silly  compliment  about  it.  If  ladies 
have  the  least  pretensions  to  be  good-look- 
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in£?  they  do  make  themselves  so  ridiculous." 
"  You  mean  the  ladies  ?" 
"  No,  I  do  not  mean  the  ladies.  I  mean 
the  men  who  have  nothing  to  do.  I  begged 
the  Major  not  to  send  me  up  to  the  hills 
last  year,  for  I  told  him  I  was  sure  to  get 
into  mischief  if  he  was  not  there  to  take 
care  of  me.  However,  he  insisted.  You 
see,  a  woman  loses  her  good  looks  so 
down  in  the  plains." 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,"  said  Phil,  "that 
you  have  not  spent  much  of  your  time 
there." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  looked  archly  at  him. 
"  I  believe  you  are  almost  as  foolish  as 
the  men  in  India.  They  used  to  say  just 
the  same  thing.  And  then  to  insist  on  my 
being  painted  in  all  this  finery.  However, 
I  suppose  both  you  and  the  Major  like  it. 
Do  you  think  the  picture  will  really  be  a 
success  ?" 
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"I  quite  hope  so,"  said  Phil.  "And  I 
seem  to  get  more  into  the  spirit  of  it  when 
I  am  painting  in  this  room.  Or  else,  you 
know,  I  could  manage  the  rest  at  home,  if  it 
is  a  trouble  to  you." 

"Oh,  dear,  no !  Not  in  the  least.  You 
amuse  me,  and  the  time  passes  wonderfully 
quickly.  I  shall  feel  quite  lost  when  you 
give  over  coming.  You  do  not  paint  on 
Sundays,  do  you  ?" 

"Xot  generally." 

"No.  I  suppose  it  would  scarcely  be 
considered  the  tiling  in  a  stiff  little  village 
like  this.  Then  come  in  and  dine  with  us 
quietly  to-morrow.  We  always  have  early 
dinner  on  Sundays — half-past  five,  I  mean, 
instead  of  seven.  The  servants  make  such 
a  fuss  about  going  to  church,  and  one  is 
obliged  to  consider  them.  But  come  in  as 
soon  as  ever  you  like." 

"Thank  you.     I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
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able  to  come  at  all.  I  expect  to  dine  with 
Miss  Burnaby  to-morrow  evening." 

"  Miss  Burnaby  !"  And  Mrs.  Haythorne 
shrugged  her  pretty  shoulders.  "  Oh  !  that 
bad-tempered  old  creature !  Excuse  me 
using  such  words,  but,  do  you  know,  she 
actually  got  quite  into  a  rage  with  me  for 
explaining  to  her  how  it  was  that  Miss 
Ferguson  went  away  so  suddenly,  and  I 
have  seen  scarcely  anything  of  her  since.  I 
cannot  get  on  with  a  bad-tempered  woman. 
You  do  not  see  much  of  Miss  Ferguson  now, 
I  suppose?" 

Mr.  Hathaway  could  truthfully  say  that 
he  did  not. 

"I  don't,  either.  I  have  happened  to 
meet  her  once  or  twice  when  I  have  been 
out  walking,  and  really " 

Here  the  Major  came  in. 

"Delphine,   my  dear,    Lord    Lowbrooke 
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has  called.  It  is  most  inopportune.  Shall 
I  excuse  you  ?" 

"  What  a  nuisance  !"  and  Mrs.  Haythorne 
jumped  up,  overturning  a  temporary  con- 
struction representing  a  balcony  on  which 
"  Zuleika "  was  supposed  to  be  leaning. 
"  And  in  this  ridiculous  costume.  I  cannot 
possibly  receive  him." 

And  Mrs.  Haythorne,  who  enjoyed  talk- 
ing to  artists  upon  occasion,  but  enjoyed 
talking  to  live  lords  a  great  deal  more, 
wished  Phil  Hathaway  and  his  portrait  any- 
where but  in  her  drawing-room. 

"  It  is  most  annoying.  Fred,  take  him 
into  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  amuse 
him  for  a  few  minutes,  until  I  have  time  to 
make  myself  look  fit  to  be  seen." 

''There  is  no  necessity,  Delphine.  You 
really  look  very  well.  That  costume  be- 
comes you  admirably — does  it  not,  Mr. 
Hathaway  ?" 
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"  It  certainly  does,"  said  Phil. 

"  Oh  !  such  nonsense,  Fred  !  How  could 
I?" 

But  Mrs.  Haythorne  went  to  the  mirror, 
nevertheless,  to  consider  the  matter. 

"  Do  you  think  I  look  a  dreadful  fright 
— really  now,  Mr.  Hathaway  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrar}^.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  away.  Major  Haythorne  can 
explain.  And,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
take  my  things  away." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no.  Pray  don't.  And  do  not 
hurry  away.  It  will  be  all  the  more  easy 
to  explain  how  it  is,  if  you  are  here." 

"  Then  I  shall  bring  him  in,  Delphine  ?" 

"Just  as  you  please.  And,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, I  depend  upon  you  to  make  him 
understand  what  it  all  means." 

The  Major  re-appeared,  bringing  in  Lord 
Lowbrooke. 

He  was  a  good-natured  young  fellow,  not 
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largely  gifted  with  anything  but  money. 
Before  he  came  into  his  title,  he  had  been 
a  captain  in  Major  Haythorne's  regiment, 
and  the  two  had  made  each  other's  acquaint- 
ance in  India.  He  had  come  now,  partly 
to  renew  the  old  friendship,  and  partly  to 
see  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Haythorne,  of  whose 
fascinations  he  had  already  heard  from  some 
of  his  brother-officers. 

"  Pray  forgive  us  for  being  in  such  confu- 
sion," she  said,  coming  forward  with  her 
loose  hair,  crimson  Cashmeri  head-dress, 
silver  bangles,  and  embroidered  tunic,  an 
unlikely  toilette  to  be  encountered  during 
an  afternoon  call  in  a  quiet  little  English 
village.  "  But  I  daresay  you  will  under- 
stand. You  see  this  is  how  we  have  to 
amuse  ourselves,  for  want  of  anything  bet- 
ter to  do." 

Apparently  his  lordship  did  not  under- 
stand. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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"  Ah,  yes  !  I  am  afraid — I  hope  I  have 
not  disturbed  you.  Private  theatricals,  I 
see.     Most  charming/' 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  Mr.  Hathaway,  do  come 
to  my  assistance.  May  I  introduce  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Lord  Lowbrooke.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  made  his  acquaint- 
ance yet,  but,  if  not,  I  hope  you  soon  will." 

"  Mrs.  Haythorne  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  me  some  sittings  for  a  fancy  por- 
trait; that  is  all,"  said  Mr.  Hathaway,  clear- 
ing away  a  few  of  his  artistic  properties; 
"and,"  he  added,  not  without  a  small  touch 
of  importance,  lt  I  am  anxious  to  finish  the 
work,  as  it  is  intended  for  the  Academy  next 
year." 

"Oh,  indeed!  Yes,  yes,  very  pretty;  in 
fact,  quite  charming,"  said  my  lord,  levelling 
his  eye-glass  at  the  painting  on  the  easel. 
"And  a  capital  likeness.     You  have  caught 
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the  expression  perfectly.     Such  a  very  good 
idea,  charming,  charming." 

And  having  discharged  his  duty  as  a  critic, 
Lord  Lowbrooke  took  a  seat  conveniently 
near  Mrs.  Haythorne,  and  made  himself  so 
very  agreeable  that  Mr.  Hathaway  soon 
felt,  with  a  pang  of  something  like  wounded 
pride,  that  his  presence  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

"  I  think  I  had  better  take  my  things 
away.  Don't  you  think  so?"  he  said,  when 
there  was  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
making  the  proposal. 

Mrs.  Haythorne  looked  as  if  she  had 
quite  forgotten  what  the  "  things  "  were. 

"Oh!  no,  why  should  you?  I  assure 
you  they  are  not  in  the  least  inconvenient. 
And  pray  don't  talk  of  going  away." 

Mr.  Hathaway  had  not  exactly  talked  of 
it,  but,  when  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him 
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with  such  delicate  tact,  he  thought  he  had 
perhaps  better  do  so. 

"  You  are  very  kind.  I  must  go  back  to 
my  work,  though.  Some  day  early  next 
week,  perhaps " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course,  early  next  week. 
And  you  really  mean  to  go.  How  very 
tiresome  of  you  !  But  you  come  to-morrow 
evening." 

CD 

"  If  I  do  not  go  to  Miss  Burnaby's." 
"  Oh  !  Miss  Burnaby.  I  had  forgotten 
her.  And  about  the  next  sitting — well,  I 
don't  think  I  can  quite  decide  now.  Sup- 
pose I  just  send  you  over  a  little  note,  that 
will  do,  will  it  not  ?  Do  I  ride  to  the 
hounds,  Lord  Lowbrooke  ?  Alas !  no.  I 
have  never  been  on  horseback  since  I  came 
to  this  wretched  little  place.  It  would  be 
the  very  delight  of  my  life  if  I  could  have  a 
little  amusement  of  that  kind,  but  you 
know,  when  one  has  to  live  under  an  extin- 
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guisher,  one  must  accommodate  oneself  to 
the  position.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, so  sorry  you  must  go." 

But,  before  he  was  out  of  the  room,  she 
had  quite  recovered  from  her  sorrow,  and 
was  too  intent  upon  my  lord's  description 
of  his  favourite  hunter  to  give  her  artist- 
friend  so  much  as  a  look  of  farewell  as  he 
departed. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MRS.  HAYTHORNE  made  herself  so 
agreeable  to  his  lordship  that  he  was 
induced  to  occupy  that  seat  at  the  Meadow- 
field  dinner  table  which  had  been  offered  to 
Phil  for  Sunday  evening.  However,  at  the 
time,  Phil  did  not  know  that,  and  so  he  felt 
no  qualms  of  jealousy  about  it. 

He  duly  made  his  call  at  the  Moat  House, 
and  found  that  Miss  Ferguson  had  gone  out 
with  her  mother.  Then  he  reported  him- 
self to  Miss  Burnaby,  and  thereupon  received 
the  promised  invitation. 

"  I  asked  Miss  Ferguson  if  she  would  care 
to    meet  you,"   said  Miss  Burnaby,  with  a 
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flavour  of  stiffness  in  her  manner,  c<  and  she 
said  she  had  no  objection.  I  thought  it  was 
due  to  her  to  ask  the  question,  after  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Haythorne  behaved. 
So  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  half-past 


six." 


Phil  had  hoped  it  would  be  a  midday 
dinner,  with  a  good  long  comfortable  after- 
noon, and  perhaps  a  stroll  up  the  hill,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  Miss  Ferguson  did  not 
feel  disposed  for  evening  church.  However, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  what 
Miss  Burnaby  permitted,  and  half-past  six 
o'clock  found  him  at  the  Manor  House  gate, 
not  without  sundry  speculations  as  to  the 
welcome  which  might  be  accorded  to  him. 

Audrey,  pacing  up  and  down  the  little 
conservatory,  and  chatting  to  the  General, 
shook  hands  with  him  with  such  grave,  quiet 
courtesy.  It  might  have  been  years  since 
they  had  met,  so  had  she  grown  into  digni- 
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fied  womanhood  in  these  few  weeks.  And 
they  might  never  have  met  at  all,  so  little 
remembrance  of  the  past  was  there  for  him 
in  the  clear,  straightforward  glance,  in  the 
only  courteous  clasp  of  the  hand,  in  the  full, 
untremblinsj  voice. 

Phil  saw  it  and  was  humbled.  He  felt 
that  he  deserved  it  all.  And  yet  he  had 
hoped  that  he  might  have  had  just  a  sense 
of  the  old  power  over  her.  A  touch  of 
added  colour,  a  change  of  tone,  would  have 
been  enough.  If  there  had  been  even  so 
much  of  consciousness  as  to  show  him  that 
she  remembered  the  embarrassment  of  their 
last  meeting.  But  no,  the  pleasant  and  the 
disagreeable  had  been  alike  forgotten. 
Queen  Audrey  had  found  a  new  life  for  her- 
self, and  the  door  that  once  led  into  the  old 
one  had  been  bricked  up  so  completely  that 
one  could  not  even  tell  its  whereabouts. 

It  was  Phil  now  who  must  consider  how 
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he  should  order  his  ways.  Instead  of  amus- 
ing himself  by  striking  alternate  discords  and 
harmonies  on  the  responsive  notes  of  her 
nature,  he  must  submit  to  be  played  upon 
himself,  or  to  be  let  alone,  which  was  al- 
most more  humiliating.  Should  he  not 
make  just  one  more  effort  to  vault  into  his 
old  position  ? 

"  I  have  done  what  I  do  not  very  often 
do  on  Sundays,"  he  said,  as  carelessly  as  he 
could,  when  Audrey's  quiet  greeting  had 
shown  him  that  the  present  was  not,  for 
herself  at  any  rate,  a  very  momentous 
occasion.  <c  I  went  to  morning  service  at 
church." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Audrey,  scarcely  looking 
up  from  a  beautiful  white  chrysanthemum, 
as  pure  and  queenly  as  herself.  "In  that 
case,  then,  I  hope  the  church  felt  the  honour 
done  to  it." 

"  Don't   be  sarcastic,   Miss   Ferguson.     I 
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mean  that  very  often  on  Sunday  morning  I 
stay  at  home  and  have  a  quiet  spell  of  paint- 
ing. This  morning  I  thought  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  seeing  you  in  the  General's 
pew,  so  I  went." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  took  so  much  trouble. 
But  you  might  have  remembered  that  I  go 
to  chapel  with  my  mother." 

"So  I  misfht.  In  that  case  I  should  have 
gone  to  chapel,  a  thing  I  have  never  done 
yet." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  the  chapel  would  have 
felt  the  honour  done  to  it." 

"I  hope  it  would,  though,  if  I  had  gone 
there,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  for 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Vincent  hold 
forth." 

"  I  am  told  my  brother-in-law  is  a  very 
good  preacher,"  said  Audrey,  with  a  look 
which  warned  Phil  that  he  would  not  win 
an  inch  of  ground  now  by  pretending  to 
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be    so    very    grand.     He    left   the    subject. 

"  Well,  I  hope  the  servant  did  not  forget 
to  give  you  my  card  this  morning." 

"  Oh  !  no,  thank  you.  Abigail  has  a 
very  good  memory.  And  then  we  do  not 
so  very  often  have  cards  left  at  our  house." 

"Miss  Burnaby  told  me  she  thought  you 
would  not  object  to  my  calling  upon  you  on 
Sunday,  as  you  are  only  staying  until  early 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  Not  in  the  least.  Mamma  and  I  had 
just  gone  over  to  see  Frances  Ann,  the  wife 
of  the  objectionable  Mr.  Vincent,  you  know." 

"Pray  forgive  me,  Miss  Ferguson.  I  will 
go  to  chapel  every  Sunday  evening  for  the 
next  three  months,  if  that  will  convince  you 
that  I  repent  of  having  mentioned  your 
brother-in-law  with  other  than  proper 
respect.  But  I  was  really  disappointed  to 
miss  you.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
gone  down  the  garden  with  you  and  seen 
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that  pretty  little  bit  that  we  used  to  sketch 
from  the  hollow.  You  used  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  from  there." 

•'  Yes,  and  I  like  it  now  as  much  as 
ever.  But  you  can  go  whenever  you  wish, 
without  any  of  us  being  with  you.  I  am 
sure  Mamma  will  any  time  give  you  the  key 
of  the  little  gate  in  the  fence." 

"  Or  I  can  leap  the  fence,  as  I  did  once 
before." 

And  Phil  searched  Audrey's  calm  grey 
eyes,  to  see  if  there  was  any  answering 
softness  in  them.  Did  she  remember  that 
July  evening  when,  looking  up  from  her 
sketch  of  the  old  moat  and  the  fla^-leaves 
and  wTater-lilies,  she  found  his  hand  upon 
hers,  his  face  bending  over  her?  Did  she 
remember  her  sweet  ^reetin^  and  her 
sweeter  after-shyness  ?  Did  she  remember 
anything,  this  tall,  lily-like,  but  so  un- 
approachable   artist-maiden?      Apparently 
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not,  for  she  replied,  without  the  slightest 
ring  of  consciousness  in  her  voice, 

"  Oh  !  yes,  of  course  you  can  leap  the 
fence.     It  is  a  very  low  one." 

But  Audrey's  eyes,  calm  and  clear,  told 
him  there  were  other  fences  which  he 
could  not  leap,  not  low  ones  at  all, 
now. 

And  Miss  Burnaby,  smiling,  understood 
everything.  She  had  wit  enough,  and  just 
feminine  spite  enough,  to  enjoy  the  turning 
of  the  tables.  And  they  would  turn  a 
little  more  yet,  if  she  was  not  mistaken, 
before  Master  Phil  had  his  deserts. 

He  was  scarcely  able  to  look  upon  the 
evening  as  a  success.  He  never  got  fairly 
afloat  upon  anything,  without  finding  himself 
in  the  midst  of  quicksands  by  and  by.  Of 
course  Miss  Ferguson  asked  him  what 
picture  he  was  painting,  and  the  only  thing 
he  could  say  of  himself  in    that  direction. 
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was,  that  he  had  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  on  hand,  Mrs.  Haythorne  and  her 
picturesqueness  both  being  subjects  upon 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
not  expatiate  with  freedom.  And  to  tell 
Audrey  that  he  had  removed  from  his 
grandfather's  cottage  to  Miss  Parley's 
apartments  in  the  vicarage  lane  would,  he 
felt,  be  a  very  uninteresting  piece  of  news 
to  her.  Indeed,  if  he  had  told  her  that  he 
was  going  to  live  with  Lord  Laxby  himself, 
those  fine  delicate  eyebrows  of  hers  would 
scarcely  have  moved  by  a  hair's  breadth,  so 
little  did  she  seem  to  care  now  for  anything 
which  concerned  his  comimjs  and  ^oin^s. 
And  to  think  how  different  it  had  been 
once  ! 

Was  there  anything  under  it  all,  or  had 
she  quite  forgotten?  If  he  could  but  have 
had  a  single  five  minutes  alone,  to  ask  her. 
But  if  he  proposed  going  into   the  parlour 
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to    make    Polly   talk,    Miss    Ferguson    had 

heard  all  that  the  bird  could  say,  and  she 

did  not  care   for  only  talk  ;    which   might 

of  course  be  personal.     And  if  he  proposed 

going  to  see  those  old  prints  in  the  librar}T, 

Miss    Burnaby    said    at     once     that    Miss 

Ferguson  would  be  sure  to  take  cold.     And 

if  he  tried  to  beguile  her  into   a  quiet  part 

of  the  room,  and   say  anything   which   had 

the  remotest  reference  to  the  past,  he  found 

himself  at  once  in  front  of  a    stone    wall, 

very    prettily    clothed    with    ivy    leaves    of 

courtesy,  it  was  true,  but  still  nothing  but  a 

stone  wall,  for  all  that.     She  would  talk  to 

him    so    brightly    and    intelligently    about 

everything    that     had     not     a    touch     of 

personality  in  it ;  but  let  him  venture  upon 

anything  else,  and  for  Audrey  the  past  was 

evidentlv  a   blank.     It   was  not   that   she 

turned  away  from  it.     It  did  not  so  much  as 

seem  to  be  there  at  all. 
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And  if  the  old  General  or  Miss  Burnaby 
spoke  a  word  to  her,  she  was  so  ready  to 
forget  himself  entirely.  That  was  really  the 
most  provoking  part  of  it.  She  never  seem- 
ed in  the  least  sorry  for  their  conversation, 
such  as  it  was,  to  be  interrupted.  The 
merest  hint  was  enough  to  break  it  up. 
And,  when  it  was  once  broken  up,  she  cared 
so  little,  so  very  little,  for  beginning  it  again. 

However,  even  if  she  would  not  take  any 
notice  of  him,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  allowed 
to  sit  and  watch  her.  Yes,  the  question 
was  settled  now.  Audrey  Ferguson  would 
do  credit  to  a  London  drawing-room.  Her 
husband — Phil  looking  upon  himself  in  that 
light — might  take  her  into  the  most  critical 
society  and  not  feel  ashamed  of  her  there. 
Nay,  more  than  that,  he  might  be  very 
proud  of  her. 

But  the  question  now  was,  would  she  be 
proud   of  him  ?      And    that    question  was 
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slowly    answering    itself    in    the    negative. 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  said  Phil  to  himself.  "  But 
she  will  be  obliged  to  walk  home  to  her 
mother's  house  to-night,  and  there  are  no 
cabs  in  Dimplethorpe,  and  the  old  General 
doesn't  keep  a  carriage,  that's  a  comfort. 
She  can't  help  letting  me  walk  with  her." 

And  then,  finding  the  young  lady  imprac- 
ticable, he  dashed  into  conversation  with 
Miss  Burnaby. 

"  How  wonderfully  Dimplethorpe  is  dress- 
ing itself  up  for  the  hunting  season  this 
year  !" 

Miss  Burnaby  said  yes,  indeed  it  was. 
The  Berry-Fontenoys  were  at  the  Hall,  and 
ever  so  many  people  were  coming  to  them 
later  on.  And  Lord  Lowbrooke  had  taken 
the  whole  of  the  uBull  and  Crown,"  and 
Lord  Laxby's  sister  was  coming  to  the  Park 
next  week.  It  was  really  quite  like  the  old 
times.     She   had   heard   Lord   Lowbrooke 

VOL.  III.  M 
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was  a  nice  sort  of  young  man.  He  had 
been  in  Major  Haythorne's  regiment  years 
ago,  and  therefore  he  might  perhaps  do  the 
Meadowfield  Lodge  people  the  courtesy  of 
calling.  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  fond  of  new 
friends. 

And  something  in  the  toss  of  Miss  Burna- 
by's  silver  curls  intimated  what  became  of 
the  old. 

"Oh!  yes,"  Phil  replied.  "I  met  Lord 
Lowbrooke  there  the  day  before  yesterday 
— no,  yesterday.  Mrs.  Haythorne  asked 
me  if  I  would  go  in  to  dinner  this  evening, 
but  I  preferred  keeping  my  engagement  to 
you.  At  least  it  was  not  an  engagement. 
I  only  hoped  you  would  ask  me." 

Phil  hoped,  too,  that  Audrey  would  hear 
that  last  remark,  as  well  as  its  connection 
with  Lord  Lowbrooke,  but  Audrey,  chatting 
with  the  General,  did  not  hear  it.  She  was 
telling  him  about  some  great  "  at  home " 
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which  she  had  just  been  to  in  London,  and 
the  pleasant  people  she  had  met  there.  How 
her  face  lighted  up  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  interest  as  she  described  one  after 
another  of  them  to  him !  She  had  not 
looked  in  that  way  when  she  was  talking  to 
himself,  five  minutes  before.  But,  never 
mind,  there  was  the  walk  home.  She  could 
not  get  out  of  that,  anyhow.  And  he  would 
go  the  long  way  round,  so  as  to  make  a  good 
twenty  minutes  of  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question 
Miss  Burnaby  asked,  and  she  had  to  ask 
it  twice  too,  "Lord  Lowbrooke  seems  very 
pleasant  and  affable.  Nothing  in  him,  I 
daresay.  At  any  rate,  he  knows  nothing 
about  pictures.  He  just  puts  on  his  eye- 
glass, says  yes,  yes,  and  then  thinks  he  has 
done  all  that  is  necessary." 

"  And  so  he  has,"  said  Miss  Burnaby, 
mischievously.     "  At   least,  as  far  as  Mrs. 
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Haythorne  is  concerned.  So  long  as  he  is 
a  lord,  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence 
whether  he  understands  pictures  or  not.  He 
will  do  just  as  well." 

Phil  thought  not.  He  felt  sure  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Haythorne,  with  fine  artistic  in- 
stincts— whatever  that  might  mean — could 
never  find  real  satisfaction  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  any  man.  be  he  lord  or  be  he 
basket-maker,  who  had  not  talent,  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  sympathy.  And  if  he  had 
these  qualities,  then  she  would  reach  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  him,  basket-making 
nevertheless.  And  if  he  had  them  not,  the 
lordship  would  go  for  nothing.  She  had 
said  as  much  as  that  to  him  herself,  and  he 
knew  it  was  true.  But  that  was  another 
subject  upon  which  he  could  not  speak 
freely  with  Miss  Burnaby. 

Was  anybody  else  coming,  then,  for  the 
hunting  season  ? 
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No.  Miss  Burnaby  had  not  heard  of 
anyone  else,  though  most  probably  people 
would  be  coming  over  continually  from 
Crockingford.  The  old  hunting  men,  who 
used  to  go  there  when  the  place  was  select, 
had  got  tired  of  it,  now  that  the  new  line 
had  brought  so  many  mushroom  people 
about,  and  they  were  finding  their  way 
back  to  Dimplethorpe,  where  the  company 
was  more  select.  She  was  glad  of  that,  for 
the  old  place  really  did  want  a  little  life 
infused  into  it. 

"  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  trades- 
people," remarked  Phil. 

"  Yes,  and  for  one  or  two  others  who 
are  not  tradespeople,"  answered  Miss  Bur- 
naby, a  little  sharply.  But  she  could  not 
help  being  sharp  with  Phil  now  and  then. 
He  had  not  behaved  well  to  his  old  friends 
of  late.  "Mrs.  Haythorne  will  find  out  the 
difference  as  soon  as  anyone.     She  has  been 
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lamenting  over  the  lack  of  gentlemen  ever 
since  she  came  to  the  place,  but  there  is 
comfort  for  her  now.  I  have  no  doubt  she 
will  soon  find  out  Lord  Lowbrooke,  espe- 
cially as  the  Major  knew  him  before." 

"I  think,"  replied  Phil,  "if  you  said 
Lord  Lowbrooke  will  soon  find  her  out,  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  Mrs.  Haythorne 
need  not  disturb  herself  to  seek  for  ad- 
miration. She  cannot  easily  avoid  being 
appreciated." 

"I  am  afraid  that  is  just  what,  she  does 
contrive  to  avoid,  Mr.  Phil.  And  as  to  her 
finding  out  Lord  Lowbrooke,  I  said  what  I 
meant,  and  I  meant  what  I  said.  You  will 
see,  now  that  a  fresh  importation  of  aristo- 
cracy, and  of  the  male  sex,  too,  has  come 
to  the  place,  we  shall  all  be  nowhere." 

Phil  did  not  believe  that  at  all.  He 
thought  he  knew  Mrs.  Haythorne  too  well. 
She  had  evidently  enjoyed  those  long  con- 
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versations  with  himself  far  too  much  to  drop 
them  for  the  sake  of  any  noodle  of  a  lord 
who  might  be  attracted  bv  her  beautiful 
face  and  bright  sparkling  manners.  Mrs. 
Haythorne  needed  sympathy  even  more  than 
admiration.  If  he  understood  her  rightly, 
she  could  easily  give  up  the  one  ;  the  other 
was  an  absolute  necessity  of  her  life.  And 
what  sympathy  could  that  chattering  mag- 
pie give  her  ?  Xo  ;  Miss  Burnaby,  for  once 
in  her  life,  was  mistaken. 

And  he  was  going  to  tell  her  so,  but  at 
that  moment  Miss  Ferguson,  who  had  been 
silent  for  some  time,  rose  as  if  to  depart. 

"  I  think  it  must  be  very  late." 

Phil  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

11 1  think  so  too.  Miss  Parley  will  won- 
der what  has  become  of  me.  You  will 
allow  me  to  walk  home  with  you,  Miss 
Ferguson.  You  know  I  have  to  pass  your 
house  in  going  to  my  rooms." 
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"  Thank  you  very  much,  but  Miss  Bur- 
naby  has  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  to 
remain  here  for  the  night.  I  shall  not 
need  to  trouble  you." 

If  there  was  no  mischief  in  Audrey's 
eyes,  there  was  any  quantity  of  it  in  Miss 
Burnaby's.  Phil  was  discomforted.  And 
as  he  had  been  so  very  ready  to  admit  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  he  could  not  well  re- 
sume his  seat,  especially  as  neither  the  host 
nor  hostess  pressed  him  to  stay.  So  he  was 
obliged  to  say  good  night,  feeling  that  his 
last  chance  for  the  present  was  gone. 
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J~E    went    home,    feeling    considerably 
*  '*      smaller  in  his  own    estimation  than 
he  had  done  a  few  hours  before. 

And  for  Audrey  to  have  given  that  very 
marked  hint  about  its  being  late.  Of  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  she  being  a  guest 
in  the  house,  she  could  only  have  meant  to 
tell  him  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  away. 
To  think  that  it  should  have  come  to  that ! 
Phil  winced  as  he  recalled  the  hurt  pride 
with  which  he  listened  to  her  quiet  an- 
nouncement that  she  was  not  going  home 
at  all.  If  only  he  had  not  been  so  eager 
to  offer  to  accompany  her.  That  was  "com- 
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promising "  himself,  certainly ;  and  to  no 
purpose,  either. 

Well,  he  must  give  up  his  pleasant 
dreams  of  mastery  over  a  nature  which  he 
could  touch  into  petulance,  or  rouse  into 
defiance,  or  wound  into  silence,  just  as  the 
fancy  took  him.  And,  unfortunately,  now 
that  he  could  do  none  of  these  things,  now 
that  Audrey  was  passing  away  from  him 
into  a  new  life  whither  he  could  not  follow 
her,  she  seemed  so  much  more  valuable. 
When  he  thought  he  could  have  her  at  any 
time  for  the  asking,  that  asking  had  been  of 
so  little  importance.  Even  if  he  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  ask  at  all,  the  sun  would 
have  risen  and  set  as  usual.     But  now 

Phil  crunched  the  Manor  House  gravel 
under  his  feet,  and  vowed  that  he  would 
make  himself  worthy  of  being  treated  dif- 
ferently next  time  he  and  Audrey  Ferguson 
met.    He  would  be  worthy  to  win  her  one 
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day.     Before,  he  had  only  asked  himself  if 
she  was  worthy  of  being  won. 

But  there  was  Mrs.  Haythorne.  She  ap- 
preciated him,  if  his  other  Dimplethorpe 
friends  did  not.  She  never  tried  to  put 
him  down  in  Miss  Burnaby's  snapping  way. 
She  never  looked  past  him  with  calm  un- 
regardful  eyes  like  Queen  Audrey.  She 
was  not  afraid  of  letting  him  know  how 
much  he  was  to  her,  how  much  he  could  do 
for  her.  She  had  made  his  life  wonderfully 
rich  through  her  generous  appreciation  of 
him ;  and,  whoever  else  failed  him,  Mrs. 
Haythorne  would  not. 

The  Lodge  was  lighted  up  as  he  passed 
it.  Somebody  must  be  dining  there.  Phil 
wished  he  could  have  gone  in  and  joined 
them,  especially  as  the  Manor  House  oppor- 
tunity had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  leave  a 
very  pleasant  impression  behind.  He  felt 
as   if    he    wanted    something   to    set    him 
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straight  again,  something  to  soothe  his 
ruffled  self-esteem.  A  smile  from  Mrs. 
Haythorne,  one  of  those  pleasant  appreci- 
ative remarks  which  she  knew  so  well  how 
to  make,  would  have  done  it,  and  he  should 
have  felt  himself  a  man  again,  good  enough 
for  all  the  Miss  Burnabys  and  Miss  Fergu- 
sons in  the  world. 

If  Phil's  desire  could  have  been  granted 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  much  better 
for  any  appreciative  remarks  which  Meadow- 
field  Lodge  had  to  bestow  upon  him  that 
night.  For  it  so  chanced  that,  just  as  he 
passed  the  house,  Mrs.  Haythorne,  sipping 
coffee  with  the  gentlemen,  was  giving  her 
guest  an  account,  and  a  very  amusing  one 
too,  of  the  different  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. My  lord  wished  to  know  if 
there  were  any  pleasant  families  to  call 
upon. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  know  the  Berry- 
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Fontenoys,  and  Laxby,  and  Lady  Gertrude, 
but  still  there  must  be  shoals  more  of  nice 
people  in  the  place,  and  really  one  wants 
something  to  pass  the  time." 

"  Exactly.  But  you  have  named  every- 
one who  is  worth  calling  upon,  and  we 
have  no  vicar's  wife,  fortunately.  Oh  ! 
stay,  I  forgot.     There  is  Miss  Burnaby." 

"Miss?" 

"Burnaby.  They  live  just  opposite  at 
the  Manor  House.  She  is  the  most  spiteful, 
ill-tempered  old  creature  you  can  imagine, 
but  with  any  quantity  of  blue  blood  in  her 
veins,  so  that  I  daresay  she  would  feel  her- 
self aggrieved  if  you  did  not  pay  her  a  pro- 
per amount  of  attention.  Her  brother,  the 
old  General,  however,  is  rather  nice.  He 
has  seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  and  is  as 
full  of  fun  as  a  boy  in  his  teens.  Is  he  not, 
Fred  ?     And  quite  a  gentleman." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  my  dear,  quite  a  gentleman. 
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Of  course.      A    gentleman — quite,    quite." 

Lord  Lowbrooke  noted  the  name  in  his 
pocket-book. 

"And,  let  me  see,  I  met  some  one  at 
your  house  yesterday — that  gentleman  who 
was  painting.     An  amateur,  of  course." 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no  ;  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
does  it  for  a  living,"  replied  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne,  for  whom  the  dawning  charms  of 
the  aristocracy  were  fast  eclipsing  those  of 
genius  evolved  from  the  osiers  and  willow 
wands.  "  He  is — well,  in  fact,  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  what  he  is,  but  not  a  gentleman,  by 
any  means.  His  people  were  basket-makers, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

Lord  Lowbrooke  opened  his  eyes,  and 
something  in  the  twirl  of  his  moustache 
asked  why  such  a  person  had  been  met, 
and  evidently  at  home  too,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Meadowfield  Lodge. 

"  Well,    you  know,"  replied  Mrs.   Hay- 
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thorne,  understanding  at  once,  "  I  took  him 
up,  just  as  a  matter  of  kindness.  He  is  a 
sort  of  young  man  who  might  get  on  in  his 
profession  some  of  these  days,  if  only  any- 
one would  take  the  trouble  to  polish  him  a 
little.  You  can  easily  see  he  is  perfectly 
uncultivated." 

"Of  course,"  said  his  lordship;  "I  thought 
he  did  not  seem  one  of  ourselves.  Some- 
how one  can  tell  if  a  young  man  belongs  to 
his  surroundings.  So  he  is  going  to  put 
you  in  the  Academy,  is  he?" 

"Well,  I  am  afraid  such  an  honour  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  in  store  for  me,  Lord 
Lowbrooke.  He  talks  about  it,  and  one 
does  not  like  to  discourage  him.  The  fact 
is,  the  young  fellow  is  in  want  of  pence,  and 
I  thought  that  would  be  a  good  way  of 
helping  him  to  earn  a  little.  One  likes  to 
encourage  talent,  you  know." 

"  Exactly.     And,    when   a    young    man 
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gets  his  pictures  into  the  Academy,  it  makes 
a  difference.  I  think  one  ought  to  keep 
them  under  a  sort  of  plate-glass  extinguisher 
until  they  reach  that  point ;  let  them  see 
what  they  can  at  a  distance,  you  know,  but 
not  invite  them  exactly  into  one's  own  set. 
With  people  of  that  sort  I  always  draw  the 
line  at  the  Royal  Academy." 

"That  is  where  I  draw  it  myself,"  said 
Mrs.  Haythorne,  ready  to  abjure  Phil  on 
the  spot,  if  such  a  proceeding  should  be 
necessary  for  the  better  retention  of  the 
Lowbrooke  acquaintance. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said 
his  lordship.  "  I  thought,  from  the  young 
fellow's  manner,  he  imagined  himself  as 
good  as  any  of  us." 

"  Oh  !  that  is  just  his  ignorance.  He  is 
really  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  has  no 
manners  at  all.  However,  he  serves  to 
pass  the  time  when  I  have  nothing  else  to 
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do.  I  assure  you  lie  has  some  very  pretty 
notions  about  art.  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"Indeed!  I  don't  care  for  art  myself. 
In  fact,  I  think  it  rather  a  bore.  I  always 
read  up  the  Academy  just  enough  to  talk 
about  it,  and  there  I  stop.  One  really  can- 
not go  through  one's  calls  in  London  unless 
one  has  the  Academy  to  talk  about.  I  must 
do  the  young  man  the  credit  of  saying, 
though,  that  he  has  shown  remarkable  good 
taste  in  the  choice  of  his  subject." 

And  Lord  Lowbrooke*  bowed  to  Mrs. 
Haythorne,  and  Mrs.  Haythorne  smiled  to 
Lord  Lowbrooke,  and  made  a  mental  note 
to  the  effect  that  she  should  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  for  the  future,  in  preference  to 
that  of  young  Hathaway. 

"  Are     the    Berry-Fontenoys    pleasant 
people,  Lord  Lowbrooke?" 

11  Well,    yes — passable,    very    passable. 
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Mrs.  Fontenoy  is  related  to  half  the  dukes 
in  the  peerage,  if  that  can  make  anybody 
pleasant.  And  awfully  exclusive,  I  assure 
you.  I  was  walking  with  her  and  the  girls 
the  other  day,  and  we  met  that  young  artist, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  him,  and  she 
never  rested  until  she  had  found  out  all 
I  could  tell  her  about  him,  and  then  she 
wrote  him  down  as  somebody  to  be  kept 
clear  of.  She  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  those 
three  girls  of  hers.  I  am  sure  she  need  not 
be,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Barbara,  the 
middle  one,  they  are  perfect  frights.  No- 
body would  look  twice  at  them." 

"  Yes.  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Fontenoy  a  day 
or  two  ago,  and  she  took  me  through  the 
hothouses,  and  there  we  saw  the  girls, 
children  she  calls  them.  I  should  call 
them  women  in  long  hair  and  short  skirts. 
But,  as  you  say,  the  middle  one  is  rather 
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pretty,  big  innocent  blue  eyes  and  a  frighten- 
ed sort  of  expression." 

"And  lovely  shoulders.  I  admire  lovely 
shoulders  almost  more  than  anything  else  in 
a  girl.  Pity  their  mother  is  so  afraid  of 
them.  I  am  sure  she  need  not  be  in  a  place 
like  this,  where  there  is  nobod}^  to  run 
away  with  them.  Did  you  ever  experience 
anything  like  the  dulness  of  the  place,  Mrs. 
Haythorne  ?" 

"Not  quite.  But  then,  you  know,  I 
came  from  India,  and  we  are  never  dull 
there,  though  we  are  often  naughty." 

11  I  believe  so.  But  Dimplethorpe  is  the 
very  essence  of  stupidity.  Positively  I 
don't  know  how  I  should  have  got  through 
this  Sunday  if  you  had  not  been  good 
enough  to  ask  me  to  come  over.  Church  is 
tame,  you  know,  after  real  ritualism,  and 
that  is  the  sort  of  thing  I  have  a  fancy  for. 
I   say,  if  one  must  go  to  church,  let  one 
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have  something  to  look  at  when  we  get 
there ;  but  they  don't  even  give  you  that  at 
Dimplethorpe.  No  club,  no  library,  nowhere 
for  a  fellow  to  spend  his  evenings.  Ton 
my  word  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 
asking  me  to  come,  I  am  indeed.  I  hope 
you  will  invite  me  again,  before  long.  I 
haven't  had  such  a  pleasant  evening  since 
I  came  down  to  the  place." 

Mrs.  Haythorne  was  charmed.  Phil 
Hathaway's  fate  was  sealed. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so.  I 
always  think  Meadowfield  Lodge  is  a  sort 
of  sleepy  hollow,  but,  if  you  can  find  any 
pleasure  in  coming,  I  am  sure  you  are 
always  welcome.  Will  you  like  to  look 
in  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  then  the 
Major  and  I  can  show  you  some  of  the 
beauties  of  Dimplethorpe." 

"Delighted!  But  pray  don't  trouble 
yourself    to   show   me    any   more    of  the 
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beauties  of  Dimplethorpe,  I  am  quite  con- 
tent with  those  to  be  found  within  your  own 
doors." 

And  again  Lord  Lowbrooke  bowed  to  his 
fascinating  hostess. 

"Let  me  see." 

And  Mrs.  Haythorne  took  out  her 
tablets. 

u  What  a  nuisance  !  I  sent  over  to  young 
Hathaway  only  this  morning,  to  tell  him  I 
would  give  him  a  sitting  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"Then  I  will  come  some  other  time,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Oh  !  no,  indeed,  Mr.  Hathaway  shall  do 
that.  I  should  never  think  of  allowing  his 
arrangements  to  come  in  the  way  of  yours. 
I  will  send  word  to  him  that  it  is  not 
convenient.  Besides,  the  picture  is  so 
nearly  completed  now  that  he  could  quite 
easilv  finish  it  at  his  own  rooms.     I  think  I 
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will  let  him  do  so.  To-morrow  afternoon, 
then." 

"  Many  thanks.  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
Of  course,  when  I  get  my  horses  down  and 
we  are  regularly  in  for  the  season,  I  shall 
know  better  what  to  do  with  myself." 

"  Shall  you?"  And  Mrs.  Haythorne 
laughed  a  merry  little  laugh.  "Then  I 
almost  wish  your  horses  were  not  coming 
down  at  all." 

"Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  afraid,  in 
that  case,  you  would  find  me  almost  too 
troublesome.     Do  you  ride  ?" 

"Oh!  yes,  and  I  enjoy  it  immensely. 
At  least  I  used  to  do  in  India,  but  I  have 
had  to  be  content  with  walking  since  we 
came  here.  Major  Haythorne  says  he 
cannot  afford  to  keep  a  horse  for  me.  Too 
bad  of  him,  is  it  not  ?  And  when  he  knows 
how  much  I  miss  the  exercise." 

"If  the  Major  will  allow  me,  I  shall  be 
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most  happy  to  give  you  a  mount  occasion- 
ally. The  horses  will  be  far  better  for 
being  used  regularly.  I  have  one  that  has 
been  accustomed  to  carry  a  lady.  I  often 
send  it  over  to  the  Hall  for  one  of  the 
Fontenoy  girls.  We  could  make  a  little 
excursion  to-morrow,  if  you  like.5' 

"  Oh,  charming !  Fred,  do  you  hear 
what  Lord  Lowbrooke  says  ?     May  I  go  ?" 

"  My  dear  Delphine,  you  know  you  do 
whatever  you  like." 

Which  was  quite  true.  But  at  the  same 
time  Delphine  always  went  through  the  for- 
mality of  asking  her  husband's  permission, 
at  least  when  other  people  were  present. 
It  had  a  sweet  look,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  consulting  the  Major's  wishes  in 
everything,  though  in  reality  that  was  the 
last  thing  Mrs.  Haythorne  ever  thought  of 
doing. 

So    it   was   settled.     Next   mornincr   she 
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sent  over  a  note  to  Mr.  Hathaway,  regretting 
that  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  other 
arrangements,  and  saying  that,  after  one 
more  sitting,  she  should  be  glad  if  he  could 
finish  the  portrait  at  his  own  rooms. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FOR  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  not  by  any 
means  the  woman  to  give  Phil 
Hathaway  those  charming  afternoons  which 
he  enjoyed  so  much,  at  the  expense  of  the 
society  of  Lord  Lowbrooke  and  Mrs.  Berry  - 
Fontenoy.  It  had  been  pleasant  hitherto  to 
have  him  come  in  now  and  then,  and  give 
him  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of  claret,  and 
feel  that  he  was  worshipping  her  in  an  un- 
sophisticated sort  of  fashion,  as  a  being 
infinitely  out  of  his  own  sphere.  She  al- 
ways liked  to  have  some  one  on  hand  of 
that  sort ;  and,  when  higher  game  could  not 
be  found,   a  young  artist  who  had  wistful, 
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deep-set  eyes,  and  rather  rough  hair,  and  a 
great  many  aspirations  after  the  beautiful, 
did  very  well  to  keep  the  life  from  entirely 
stagnating  within  her. 

But  to  cultivate  him  when  there  was  any- 
thing better  to  be  had  was  clearly  out  of 
the  question.  Especially  when  that  "any- 
thing "  was  a  young  lord,  and  a  young  lord 
who  had  rather  plainly  expressed  his  dislike 
for  people  decidedly  out  of  his  own  sphere  ; 
and  who  had  hinted  to  her  that  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Berry -Fontenoy  shared  the  same 
sentiments. 

If  there  was  one  thing  Mrs.  Haythorne 
meant  to  do,  next  to  keeping  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  Lord  Lowbrooke,  it  was  to 
place  herself  on  an  equally  friendly  footing 
with  Mrs.  Fontenoy,  for  the  Fontenoys 
went  into  the  best  society  in  London,  and  if 
she  did  succeed,  as  she  hoped  she  should 
now,  in  getting  the  Major  to  take  a  house  at 
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the  West  End  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
next  season,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  have  such  a  woman  to  introduce  her. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Fontenoy  would  be  of  much 
more  service  to  her  than  Lord  Lowbrooke 
himself  could  be,  for  though  it  was  very  nice 
to  have  men  of  that  sort  to  walk  about  with 
and  take  one  to  the  Opera,  yet  for  really 
getting  a  footing  in  good  society  there  was 
nothing  like  being  friends  with  a  woman 
who  was  niece  or  cousin  or  grand-daughter 
to  as  many  dukes  as  you  could  count  upon 
your  five  fingers.  For,  after  all,  it  was  the 
women  who  gave  the  entertainments,  and 
sent  out  the  invitations  for  them  ;  and,  if 
once  a  woman  made  up  her  mind  not  to  ask 
you,  you  might  make  yourself  as  pleasant  as 
you  liked  to  the  Lord  Lowbrookes,  but  invi- 
tations you  would  not  get  to  anything  that 
was  worth  going  to. 

Mrs.   Haythorne    knew  what    a   woman 
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like  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Berry-Fontenoy 
was  worth,  looked  at  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  though  from  any  other  point  she 
might  be  as  disagreeable  as  even  that  tire- 
some,  truth-speaking  old  Miss  Burnaby  her- 
self. Mrs.  Fontenoy  was  not  a  remarkably 
truth-speaking  woman,  if  society  gave  her 
her  right  character,  but  she  might  be  made 
very  useful,  and  Mrs.  Haythorne  meant  to 
make  use  of  her  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hathaway  must  be  dropped.  Kindly, 
of  course,  and  a  handsome  honorarium  sent 
for  the  portrait.  That  would  settle  every- 
thing. Then  just  one  more  sitting,  to  say 
a  few  pleasant  things  to  him,  and  make  him 
understand  how  it  was  that  the  intimacy  was 
not  to  go  on  any  longer,  and  after  that  she 
need  give  herself  no  more  trouble  about 
him. 

Because  Lord  Lowbrooke  had  said  the 
Fontenoys  were  very  particular  whom  they 
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associated  with,  and  everyone  in  Diinple- 
thorpe  knew  what  Mr.  Hathaway  had  sprung 
from,  though  the  young  man  himself  did 
not  speak  about  it  quite  so  openly  now  as 
when  first  she  took  him  up.  Of  course,  as 
Lord  Lowbrooke  said,  it  was  a  different 
thing  altogether  when  once  an  artist  got  his 
pictures  into  the  Academy.  His  position 
was  established  then.  People  did  not  ask 
what  he  had  been.  Or  even  if  they  did, 
and  found  out  that  he  had  been  a  basket- 
maker,  the  fact  would  only  give  him  a  sort 
of  romantic  interest.  Before  that  success 
was  reached,  however,  it  was  just  as  well 
to  be  careful. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  to  have  one  more 
sitting,  then,  just  to  let  him  gently  down. 
And  the  sooner  he  had  it  the  better.  Mrs. 
Haythorne  had  called  upon  Mrs.  Fontenoy 
on  Wednesday.-  This  was  Monday.  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  would  not  be  likely  to  return  the 
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call  in  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days,  at  the 
earliest,  so  that,  if  she  let  Mr.  Hathaway 
come  on  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  they  would 
probably  have  the  afternoon  to  themselves. 
Any  day  after  that  the  sitting  might  be  dis- 
turbed by  a  call  from  the  Hall  people, 
which  would  be  the  greatest  nuisance  in  the 
world. 

Besides,  she  had  heard — she  thought  it 
was  Mrs.  Bentham  who  told  her,  just  before 
they  had  let  their  house  for  the  winter — 
that  Mrs.  Fontenoy  had  such  very  strict 
notions  about  married  ladies  having  any 
sort  of  intimacy  with  young  men.  She  said 
a  wife  ought  to  be  content  with  the  com- 
panionship of  her  own  husband,  or  at  any 
rate,  if  she  was  not,  she  ought  not  to  try 
to  supply  the  deficiency  by  drawing  young 
men  to  her,  and  so  preventing  them  from 
making;  suitable  engagements  elsewhere. 
That,  she   said,  was   a   crying  evil  of  the 
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present  day,  that  married  ladies  who  were 
not  perfectly  happy  in  their  own  homes 
always  tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  playing 
off  their  fascinations  upon  inexperienced 
young  men  ;  and,  when  a  young  man  once 
got  drawn  in  in  that  way,  you  might  intro- 
duce him  to  the  very  nicest,  most  amiable 
girls,  but  it  was  no  use.  They  did  not  make 
the  least  impression  upon  him. 

Ridiculous  of  Mrs.  Fontenoy !  But  every- 
one could  see  through  it.  She  was  so  stiff 
and  starched  herself,  and  had  such  severe 
manners,  that,  even  if  she  were  ever  so  un- 
happy with  Mr.  Berry-Fontenoy,  it  would 
be  simply  impossible  for  her  to  comfort 
herself  by  more  interesting  companionships. 
And  she  did  not  like  other  ladies  to  do  so, 
because  it  prevented  the  young  men  from 
being  properly  alive  to  the  charms  of  her 
own  three  growing-up  daughters,  who  would 
want  husbands  providing  for  them  by-and- 
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by.  Indeed,  Alniira,  the  eldest,  was  to  be 
presented  next  season,  and  Barbara  the 
next,  though  she  wore  her  hair  down  her 
back  in  school-room  fashion,  was  eighteen 
if  she  was  a  day,  and  had  far  more  woman- 
ish notions  than  Almira,  so  that  Mrs.  Fon- 
tenoy's  maternal  anxieties  might  be  said  to 
have  commenced  already.  No  wonder  she 
was  impatient  at  young  men  being  drawn 
away  by  the  married  ladies. 

But  Mrs.  Fontenoy,  with  access  to  the 
best  society  in  London,  might  be  useful, 
and  one  must  keep  straight  with  her.  And 
if  she  happened  to  make  a  call  at  Mea- 
dowfield  Lodge  and  find  Mr.  Hathaway 
planted  down  there  in  front  of  his  easel, 
evidently  quite  at  home,  chatting  away  as 
though  he  had  known  the  lady  of  the  house 
for  years,  she  would  take  umbrage  at  once, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  of  everything. 

So  Mrs.  Haythorne  wrote  to  her  artist- 
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friend,  telling  him  that  she  should  be  at 
liberty  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  And  she  added  that,  after 
then,  she  thought  it  would  perhaps  be  better, 
for  reasons  which  she  would  explain  to  him 
by-and-by,  to  finish  the  picture  at  his  own 
rooms,  as  it  was  now  sufficiently  advanced 
for.no  more  sittings  to  be  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

fTlHE  note  was  very  prettily  written,  be- 
-*-  cause  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  one  of 
those  kind-hearted  women  who  will  never 
make  themselves  unpopular  with  a  gentle- 
man if  what  they  mean  to  accomplish  can 
be  managed  without  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  to  be  dropped  for  the 
hunting  season,  because,  with  Lord  Low- 
brooke  in  the  place,  she  could  do  without 
him  now,  and  because,  with  prudishly  ex- 
clusive Mrs.  Fontenoy  to  be  cultivated,  it 
was  impolitic  to  keep  him  on.  Still,  if  he 
got  his  pictures  into  the  Academy,  or  if  the 
Major,  after  all,  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
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take  that  house  in  London,  he  should  be 
taken  up  again  when  Dimplethorpe  was 
empty  ;  so  the  dropping  must  be  judiciously 
done,  rope  enough  being  left  in  her  own 
hands  to  draw  him  back  when  necessary. 

So  there  was  nothing  in  the  note  to 
offend  Phil.  Instead  of  being  offended,  he 
said  he  should  be  very  glad  to  come  on  the 
appointed  afternoon,  and  after  that  he  could 
finish  the  portrait  at  his  own  house,  doubt- 
ing not,  innocent  young  fellow  as  he  was, 
that  Mrs.  Haythorne  would  never  be  too 
busy  to  ask  him  over  sometimes  for  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  little  chat  on  artistic  subjects, 
there  being  no  one  else  in  Dimplethorpe, 
as  she  said  herself,  who  could  sympathise 
with  her  as  he  did. 

"  I  thought  I  would  be  quite  ready,"  she 
said,  with  as  bright  a  smile  as  usual,  when 
Phil  presented  himself  on  the  Tuesday  after- 
noon for  that  last  sitting.     "  You  know,  I 

o  2 
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am  so  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  ask  you  to 
finish  it  at  home,  but,  now  that  Dimple- 
thorpe  is  filling  so,  I  really  cannot  count 
upon  a  moment  to  myself.  You  see  how  I 
am  fixed,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Quite,"  said  Phil,  moving  his  easel  into 
position  and  getting  out  his  colours. 

"And  are  you  sure,  now,  that  you  are 
not  the  least  bit  offended  with  me  ?  Not 
the  very  least  little  bit." 

"  How  could  I  be  ?"  said  Phil,  straight- 
forwardly.  "  Of  course  you  are  obliged  to 
consider  the  claims  of  other  people.  And 
these  sittings  do  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
time,  though  I  am  sure,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  they  have  taken  it  up  very 
pleasantly." 

"Yes.  I  am  so  glad  you  can  see  it  in 
that  way.  I  mean,  about  having  to  give 
them  up.  I  assure  you  it  is  such  a  dis- 
appointment to  me.      We    have  had  such 
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delightful    little    chats    together    over    this 
picture,  have  we  not  ?" 

"  Indeed  we  have,"  said  Phil,  turning  his 
easel  about.  It  was  placed  in  the  little 
ante-room,  which  was  separated  by  curtains 
from  the  larger  drawing-room,  in  which 
Mrs.  Haythorne  usually  received  her  callers. 
That  larger  room  could  be  reached  by 
another  door,  so  that,  if  anyone  did  chance 
to  call,  Phil  might  be  kept  conveniently  in 
the  background. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  shall  scarcely  have  light 
enough  here,"  he  remarked,  after  adjusting 
his  work  in  different  positions.  "  You  see, 
it  is  rather  a  dull  day." 

;t  Oh,  dear  I  how  stupid  of  me  i" 

And  Mrs.  Haythorne  looked  annoyed  for 
a  moment.  But  she  soon  recovered  her 
equanimity.  It  was  a  dull  day,  and  the 
wind  was  in  the  east,  and  Mrs.  Fontenoy, 
who  suffered  from  neuralgia,  never  ventured 
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out  when  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter,  and 
therefore  the  easel  mi^ht  be  taken  into  the 
larger  room,  and  the  painting  done  there, 
without  fear  of  interruption.  Besides,  it 
was  not  a  week  yet  since  she  had  left  cards 
at  the  Hall.  She  was  quite  safe.  And  one 
might  as  well  humour  him,  as  this  was  to 
be  the  last  sitting. 

"  I  might  have  remembered,  but  you  see 
I  have  had  so  much  to  think  about  lately. 
I  will  call  Clewer,  and  have  it  taken  into 
the  other  room  at  once." 

Which  was  accord  in  ^ly  done,  and  the 
work  commenced,  Mrs.  Haythorne,  with 
the  Cashmeri  scarf  twisted  round  her  hair 
and  the  embroidered  tunic  showing  her 
arms  to  the  shoulder,  deposited  in  the  right 
position  in  front  of  a  purple  curtain. 

Phil  could  not  help  it,  but  the  fair  face 
and  light  hair  and  finely-chiselled  features 
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of  Audrey  Ferguson  would  keep  getting 
between  him  and  the  laughing  brunette 
whose  eyes  were  flashing  out  so  saucily  be- 
neath the  Cashmeri  head-dress.  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  was  obliged  to  laugh,  for  that  was 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  picture ;  and 
there  had  been  no  difficulty  in  doing  it 
before,  because  she  had  always  been  in  very 
good  spirits,  and  so  had  he. 

To-day,  for  some  reason,  she  did  not 
seem  quite  so  full  of  animation.  She  would 
even  be  silent  for  several  moments  together. 
Phil  was  not  sorry,  for  that  left  him  more 
to  his  own  thoughts.  But  how  about  the 
laughing  expression? 

"You  really  must  talk  to  me  a  little  more, 
Mr.  Hathaway,"  said  the  lady  at  last.  "  I 
feel  my  face  growing  so  dreadfully  long. 
I  am  sure  the  picture  will  be  quite  spoiled." 

11 1    am    not  working   at   the   face  now. 
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That  is  finished.  Major  Haythorne  said 
the  other  da}7  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
improved." 

"  Oh !  then  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
Still,  you  know,  for  all  that,  you  might 
exert  yourself  to  be  entertaining.  One 
likes  to  be  amused." 

It  had  not  struck  Phil  before  that  this 
was  part  of  his  duty  in  painting  a  pretty 
woman.  He  tried  to  fancy  Audrey  saying 
such  a  thing.  He  could  not,  though  he  was 
obliged  to  own  to  himself  that  he  would 
rather  she  had  said  it  than  been  so  very 
distant  and  independent.  She  did  not  even 
care  to  be  amused  by  him.  Talk  of  queenli- 
ness,  there  was  fifty  times  more  of  it  about 
the  minister's  daughter  than  about  this 
fashionable  lady  of  society.  And  her  dig- 
nity was  so  ingrained,  too.  You  could  not 
laugh  it  away,  or  tease  it  into  anything  else, 
still   less   coax  it  into  familiarity,  as  Mrs. 
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Haythorne  seemed  to  be  inviting  him  to  do 
now  with  her  own  little  touch  of  vexation. 

For  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  a  little  vexed, 
and  would  probably  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  so,  if  she  had  known  that,  since  Phil 
Hathaway  dined  with  Miss  Ferguson  two 
evenings  ago,  she  had  scarcely  ever  been 
absent  from  his  thoughts.  True,  she  in- 
tended to  drop  him  herself  for  the  present, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  expected  him  to 
be  quite  ready  to  be  taken  up  again,  so  soon 
as  it  suited  her  to  do  that ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  must  worship  her  at  a  distance,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  the  friendly  inter- 
course which  had  been  so  pleasant  to  both 
of  them.  To  drop  a  young  man  who  was 
beneath  you,  but  who  could  nevertheless 
be  useful  upon  occasion,  did  not  at  all  im- 
ply that  he  was  to  make  himself  entirely 
independent  of  you. 

Mrs.  Haythorne  did  not  know  about  the 
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Manor  House  dinner,  but,  even  not  know- 
ing, she  was  vexed  with  Phil  for  his  silence, 
and  enough  interested  to  want  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  old  dependence  upon  her  own 
moods.  She  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
amused  by  him,  if  amusement  happened  to 
be  what  she  wanted  at  the  time ;  or  she  had 
made  pretty  little  confidences  to  him,  or  had 
allowed  him  to  tell  her  scraps  of  his  own 
experience,  just  as  she  felt  in  the  humour  to 
confide  or  be  confided  in ;  but,  whatever  it 
might  be,  she  had  only  to  give  the  cue,  and 
Phil  was  always  ready.  When  the  face 
was  being  painted,  a  laughing  expression  was 
wanted,  and  entertainment  was  forthcoming. 
This  time  it  was  only  drapery,  but  then  it 
had  been  drapery  many  times  before,  and 
Mr.  Hathaway  had  not  made  that  an  excuse 
for  keeping  his  thoughts  to  himself,  as  he 
seemed  inclined  to  keep  them  this  afternoon. 
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The  sitting  should  have  a  pleasant  ending, 
at  any  rate,  and,  whatever  else  happened, 
she  would  not  at  the  last  lose  her  power 
over  anyone  who  had  once  owned  it  so 
humbly  as  Phil  Hathaway. 

"I  do  believe,  after  all,  you  are  rather 
offended  with  me,"  she  said,  coquettishly, 
not   having  imagination  enough  to  realize 

DO  D 

that  anything  but  herself  could  be  occupying 
the  thoughts  of  a  man  who  was  engaged  in 
painting  her  portrait.  "And,  if  I  could 
only  make  you  understand  how  it  is,  I  am 
sure    you    would    see    that    I    am    ever   so 


sorry." 


"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Phil,  bringing 
himself  back  from  an  imaginary  conversation 
in  which  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  shaking 
Audrey  out  of  her  stateliness,  "  but  you  must 
not  think  that  I  could  be  so  foolish.  It  is 
really  of  no  consequence  to  me." 
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Mrs.  Haythorne  pouted.  That  was  rather 
too  strong  a  way  of  putting  it,  and  this  pretty 
little  dash  of  petulance  showed  him  that  she 
felt  it  so. 

Mr.  Hathaway  apologized. 

"  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  me  whether  I  have  these  pleasant 
afternoons  or  not.  You  must  not  think  I 
am  so  ungrateful  as  to  say  that.  But  the 
picture  is  really  far  enough  advanced  now 
for  me " 

"  For  you  to  do  without  a  block  any 
longer.  Oh !  yes,  thank  you,  I  quite  under- 
stand. It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  when 
one  is  no  longer  of  any  use." 

But  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  which 
told  him  that  this  was  only  raillery. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  need  to 
know  that,"  said  Phil,  humbly,  remembering 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  that  of  an  unso- 
phisticated young  man,  how  very  kind  this 
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handsome  woman  had  been  to  him  when 
she  might  have  had  such  far  superior  society 
amongst  the  upper  class  ladies  of  Dimple- 
thorpe.  "  I  shall  never  forget  how  much 
you  have  done  for  me." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
though  she  was  satisfied  to  have  brought 
him  back  to  that  point.  "  You  are  so 
dreadfully  humble-minded.  You  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  your  own  position.  It  is 
so  very  stupid.  Still  it  is  a  very  good 
extreme  for  you  to  rush  into,  if  one  must 
rush  into  extremes.  I  am  so  sorry  we  can- 
not go  on  like  this  always." 

And  Mrs.  Haythorne  leaned  back,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  loosely  over  her  head.  She 
looked  very  handsome.  If  Zuleika  did  not 
occupy  a  prominent  position  upon  the 
Academy  walls,  it  would  only  be  be- 
cause the  artist  had  not  done  justice  to  his 
subject. 
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"I  am  sure  I  could  not  wish  for  anything 
better  than  these  cosy  afternoons.  I  always 
look  forward  to  them  ever  so  much.  But 
you  know,  now  that  the  place  is  filling  up 
with  these  hunting  people,  and  so  many  of 
the  ladies  are  coming  too,  I  cannot  do  just 
as  I  like.  One  is  obliged  to  call  and  be 
called  upon." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Phil.  "  I  do  not 
understand  anything  about  it." 

"  No,  of  course.  They  don't  expect  you 
to  call.  Though  some  day  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  be  proud  enough  for  you  to  do  so. 
Why  don't  you  make  haste  and  get  your 
pictures  into  the  Academy,  and  then  you 
will  have  all  Dimplethorpe  at  your 
feet  ?" 

"And  then  what?" 

"  Why,  and  then  the  first  thing  will  be 
for  you  to  forget  your  old   friends.     That 
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is  what  people  always  do  when  they  make  a 
success." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  the  first  thing  that 
I  shall  do,"  said  Phil. 

And  the  face  that  looked  upon  him,  as  he 
said  it,  was  Audrey's.  If  Mrs.  Hay  thorn  e 
had  only  known. 

"  "Well,"  she  said,  not  knowing,  "  I  hope 
you  won't  forget  me  !  It  has  really  been 
very  delightful  to  have  you  for  a  friend. 
And  when  the  place  gets  empty  again,  we 
will  just  go  on  in  the  old  way,  shall  we 
not?  What  is  Clewer  making  such  a 
rustling  about,  I  wonder,  in  that  ante-room  ? 
I  always  tell  her  I  wish  to  be  left  perfectly 
quiet  when  we  are  having  the  sitting.  I 
shall  miss  our  afternoons  so  much,  I  really 
shall." 

Clewer  came  forward  at  this  moment, 
revealing  the  cause  of  the  u  little  rustling  " 
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which  had  annoyed  her  mistress.  For? 
following  close  upon  her,  and  with  a  severe- 
ly dignified  expression  of  countenance,  came 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Berry-Fontenoy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

RS.  HAYTHORNE'S  face  flushed,  and 
-"-*-  for  the  moment  she  looked  excess- 
ively annoyed,  a  fact  which  Mrs.  Fontenoy, 
sharp  as  a  needle  where  the  shortcomings 
of  other  people  were  concerned,  did  not  fail 
to  notice.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
She  was  herself  again,  all  smiles  and  anima- 
tion before  Phil  had  even  had  time  to  notice 
what  manner  of  woman  the  new-comer 
was. 

"Mrs.  Fontenoy !  No,  really.  How 
very  good  of  you !  How  could  I  have 
expected  to  see  you  so  soon  ?" 

"  I  daresay  you  did  not/'  said  that  lady, 

VOL.  III.  P 
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who  saw  in  a  moment  that  she  had  followed 
the  parlour-maid  and  her  card  just  a  little 
too  soon.  "  But  I  happened  to  be  calling 
upon  Miss  Burnaby,  and  I  thought,  as  I  was 
so  near,  I  might  as  well  come  in  and  see 
you.  You  know,  it  is  such  a  long  way 
from  the  Hall  that  when  one  does  come  in 
this  direction " 

"Yes,  exactly,  I  am  so  charmed  to  see 
you.  Only  your  neuralgia,  and  this  bitter 
wind.  Dear  Mrs.  Fontenoy,  how  could 
you  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  it  was  not  very 
dangerous  to  venture  out  on  such  an  after- 
noon ?"    . 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  thank  you.  The  east 
wind  never  does  me  any  harm,  it  is  only  the 
damp  which  brings  on  my  neuralgia.  But 
I  am  so  sorry  to  disturb  your  arrange- 
ments." 

And  Mrs.  Fontenoy  swept  the  entire  area 
of   the   Meadowfield   Lodge  drawing-room 
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with  a  pair  of  the  keenest  hazel  eyes  that 
ever  looked  through  gold-rimmed  spectacles  ; 
swept  it,  oriental  curtains,  Japanese  bronzes, 
artistic  backgrounds,  Cashmeri  head-dress, 
easel,  canvas,  palette  and  painter  included. 
Only  of  the  painter  she  took  no  notice. 
She  had  heard  of  him  before,  from  my  Lord 
Lowbrooke,    that    he    was    "  not    of    our 


sort." 


Mrs.  Fontenoy  had  married  late  in  life, 
and  her  daughters  were  emerging  from  the 
school-room  as  the  crow's  feet  and  grey  hairs 
of  advanced  middle-age  were  writing  their 
story  upon  her  face.  The  Berry-Fontenoys, 
in  a  general  way,  chose  beautiful  women 
for  their  wives,  but  the  present  head  of  the 
house  had  taken  to  extravagant  courses 
whilst  a  young  man,  and,  to  keep  up  the 
family  position,  had  been  compelled  to 
unite  himself  to  a  well-filled  purse,  rather 
than     to    charms     either     of    feature     or 
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character.  However,  Mrs.  Fontenoy  made 
up  in  acuteness  what  she  lacked  in 
grace,  and  if  nature  had  denied  to  her  other 
comeliness  of  visage  than  that  which  a 
Roman  nose  and  an  excessively  thin  pair 
of  lips  could  supply,  it  had  not  denied  to 
her  the  power  of  seeing  clearly  into  her 
neighbour's  failings,  and  searching  them  out 
and  holding  them  up  with  pitiless  accuracy. 
This  was  the  lady  upon  whom  Mrs. 
Haythorne  was  depending  for  an  intro- 
duction into  the  best  society  of  London, 
and  whom  therefore  she  delighted  to 
honour. 

And  Mrs.  Fontenoy  had  a  horror  of  young 
men  who  dangled  after  married  ladies, 
and  of  married  ladies  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  dandled  after.  And  here 
Clewer  had  ushered  her  into  a  drawing- 
room  where  the  very  thing  she  detested  was 
apparently  going  on  in  full  force.     Could 
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a  more  unlucky  contretemps  have  been 
imagined? 

"  So  very  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you," 
she  said,  after  that  all-embracing  glance 
through  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  dear  Mrs.  Fontenoy. 
I  am  only  so  very  sorry  you  have  caught 
me  in  this  ridiculous  costume.  Major 
Haythorne  has  unfortunately  gone  out, 
or " 

Mrs.  Fontenoy's  eyes,  and  the  sharp  high 
bridge  of  her  nose,  and  the  level  line  of  her 
lips,  all  seemed  to  unite  in  saying, 

"  Yes,  very  unfortunately." 

"Or,"  Mrs.  Haythorne  continued,  with  an 
attempt  at  playful  impatience,  "  I  would 
make  him  explain  it  to  you,  better  than  I 
can.  He  insists  upon  my  being  taken  in 
fancy  costume,  and  this  is  the  consequence. 
I  am  sure  my  friends  must  think  I  am  out 
of  my  mind." 
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Mrs.  Fontenoy  did  not  accede  to  that 
proposition,  but  doubtless  she  would  have 
given  it  as  her  opinion  that  Mrs.  Haythorne 
was  a  woman  who  failed  to  conduct  herself 
with  the  propriety  to  be  looked  for  from 
people  in  her  position.  The  cold  keen  eyes 
said  as  much,  whilst  in  perfectly  courteous 
accents  she  continued  the  conversation. 

fc'  Oh  !  dear,  no.  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
think  such  an  improper  thing  of  you.  I 
can  quite  understand.  Pray  do  not  apolo- 
gise. Lord  Lowbrooke  told  me  about  the 
picture." 

And  all  this  time  not  a  look  at  Phil 
Hathaway,  who  stood  at  his  easel,  wait- 
ing for  the  friend  who  had  been  so  very 
good  to  him,  to  complete  that  goodness  by 
introducing  him  to  this  Honourable  Mrs. 
Fontenoy,  or  to  relieve  him  from  his  embar- 
rassment   by   gracefully  drawing   him  into 
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the  conversation,  without  the  ceremony  of 
an  introduction. 

But  Mrs.  Haythorne  seemed  inclined  to 
do  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  Instead, 
she  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  him, 
until,  when  the  Roman-nosed  lady  had  been 
safely  deposited  in  the  chair  of  honour,  she 
said, 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hathaway.  I  do  not 
think  I  will  trouble  you  any  further  this 
afternoon.  And  you  understand  now  that 
the  picture  can  be  finished  at  your  own 
rooms." 

There  was  a  slight  but  quite  perceptible 
change  in  her  voice,  a  still  more  perceptible 
change  in  the  expression  of  her  large  brown 
eyes. 

But  Phil  was  not  able  to  realise  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time — indeed,  he  was  not 
able  to  realise  at  all — that  Mrs.  Haythorne 
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was  ashamed  of  him,  that  she  wished  to 
make  him  understand  how  great  a  gulf 
yawned  between  him  and,  if  not  herself,  at 
least  this  magnificent  ducal  offshoot — ducal 
in  a  lateral  direction,  at  any  rate,  who  had 
done  her  the  honour  of  a  call,  and  who 
could  do  her  the  still  further  honour,  if  so 
minded,  of  introducing  her  into  a  thorough- 
ly good  set  of  people  in  London.  Phil 
thought  she  was  only  vexed  by  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  their  last  opportunity  for  a 
little  quiet  chat.  But  if  he  had  known 
what  she  was  indeed  vexed  about,  or  if  he 
had  intended  to  take  his  revenge  in  the 
most  cutting  manner  possible,  he  could  not 
have  done  it  more  effectually  than,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  he  did  it  now. 

For,  innocently  as  though  they  had  been 
brother  and  sister  in  legal  relationship,  in- 
stead of  only  in  that  mental  kinship  which 
Mrs.   Haythorne   had   so  often  claimed   as 
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existing  between  them,  and  which,  she  as- 
serted, was  so  much  stronger  than  the  mere 
family  bond,  he  went  up  to  her  and  put  out 
his  hand  for  a  farewell  clasp,  and  said, 

"  Good  afternoon.  I  am  very  sorry  we 
could  not  finish  our  conversation.  But  I 
can  come  another  time.  And  the  picture 
can  be  finished  at  my  rooms  now,  if  you 
will  let  me  have  the  costume  and  ornaments 
to  copy  from.,? 

Mrs.  Haythorne  could  not  help  giving 
him  her  hand,  but  how  very  coldly  she  did 
it,  and  with  what  a  natural  air  of  being 
very  much  surprised  !  And,  to  Phil's  pro- 
posal of  coming  another  time,  she  made  no 
reply  whatever.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
the  room,  she  remarked,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion to  Mrs.  Fontenoy,  whose  spectacles 
never  let  a  thing  escape  them, 

"A  young  man  the  Major  picked  up  soon 
after  we  came  here.     He  was  almost  starv- 
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ing,  and,  as  he  seemed  rather  clever,  we 
thought  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  let  him 
paint  my  portrait.  Major  Haythorne  has 
always  said  he  should  like  to  have  a  por- 
trait of  me  in  Cashmeri  dress.  It  is  pic- 
turesque, you  know,  and  he  thinks  it  suits 
my  style." 

"  Exactly.  But  don't  you  think,  when 
Major  Haythorne  is  obliged  to  be  away,  it- 
would  be  such  a  protection  to  you  to  have 
a  maid  in  the  room  ?  You  know  those 
young  men,  accustomed  to  complete  Bo- 
hemianism  in  life  and  manners,  are  so 
dangerous." 

"  Oh,  dear  no,  Mrs.  Fontenoy.  He  is 
not  a  young  man  of  that  sort  at  all.  Quite 
simple  and  countrified.  And  of  course  I 
keep  him  quite  at  a  distance.  He  is  a 
young  man  who  would  never  think  of  pre- 
suming. Are  you  sure,  now,  that  you  do 
not  feel  the  room  at  all  cold  ?" 
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"  Not  in  the  least,  thank  you.  Indeed, 
I  am  feeling  the  cold  so  little  to-day  that  I 
left  my  cloak  in  your  ante-room.  What  a 
convenient  little  room  it  is  !  I  had  time  to 
admire  its  arrangements,  for  I  very  stupidly 
caught  the  lace  of  my  collar  in  taking  the 
cloak  off,  and  your  parlour- maid  was  such 
a  long  time  in  setting  me  free  again." 

Something  in  Mrs.  Fontenoy's  manner 
seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  done  a  little 
more  than  admire  Mrs.  Haythorne's  con- 
venient ante-room  whilst  waiting  such  a  long; 
time  for  Clewer  to  set  her  free.  Probably 
she  had  heard  some  of  the  conversation 
which  was  going  on  just  then,  and  she 
might  be  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  had  stretched  the  truth  a  little  when 
she  spoke  of  keeping  the  young  artist  at 
such  a  very  safe  distance. 

It  was  most  annoying.  Mrs.  Haythorne 
rapidly   ran  over    what   was    being   talked 
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about  when  that  rustling  in  the  ante-rooin 
attracted  her  attention.  She  had  certainly 
said  to  Mr.  Hathaway  just  then  that  she 
hoped  he  would  not  forget  her,  that  it  had 
been  very  delightful  to  have  him  for  a 
friend,  and  that  she  should  miss  the  after- 
noon chats  so  much.  All  quite  unnecessary 
assertions  to  have  been  made  to  anyone 
whom  she  was  bent  upon  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance. However,  she  must  hasten  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

"  He  is  very  clever,  and  we  both  of  us 
think  he  will  make  a  good  position  for  him- 
self before  long.  He  is  very  ignorant,  as 
you  would  gather  at  once  from  his  manners, 
and  that  was  really  one  reason  why  we  let 
him  come  to  the  house,  in  order,  you  know, 
that  he  might  learn  a  little  behaviour." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Fontenoy, 
with  censor-like  gravity,  "if  you  are  quite 
sure  he  is  a  young  man  that  may  be  trusted. 
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One  does  hear  of  such  very  dreadful  things. 
But  then  you  have  no  daughters  growing 
up.  If  you  had,  it  would  make  such  a 
difference.  Now,  you  know,  with  Almira 
and  Barbara  and  Cymbeline,  I  would  not 
on  any  account  let  a  man  of  that  sort  come 
near  the  house.  You  do  not  allow  him 
very  often,  do  you  ?" 

"Certainly  not,  dear  Mrs.  Fontenoy," 
said  the  Major's  wife,  who,  at  any  cost,  must 
convince  this  watchful  mother  that  her  three 
innocent  lambs  would  run  no  risk  by  being 
permitted  to  gambol  about  in  the  pleasant 
pastures  of  the  Haythorne  intimacy.  "You 
heard  me  say  to  him  that  the  picture  might 
be  finished  at  home,  and  I  shall  not  now 
need  to  give  him  any  more  sittings.  I  assure 
you,  it  was  already  beginning  to  be  a  bore 
to  me.  There  is  not  the  least  use  in  letting 
him  come  any  longer." 

"  Except  that  the  companionship  might 
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be  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Fontenoy,  with  a 
slight  movement  of  the  high-bridged  nose. 
She  did  enjoy  saying  an  ill-natured  thing, 
when  the  person  to  whom  it  was  said  had 
no  way  of  retorting. 

Mrs.  Haythorne  coloured.  Spiteful  old 
thing  !  She  had  been  listening,  then.  Or 
did  she  suppose  that  she,  Mrs.  Haythorne, 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  unedu- 
cated  people  for  society?  If  so,  she  could 
soon  set  that  straight.  And  indeed,  if  it 
had  been  the  other,  she  would  still  ignore 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  which  might 
in  future  arise  from  a  little  effort  to  keep 
straight  with  a  disagreeable  old  woman. 

"  I  daresay  it  was  foolish  of  us  to  let  him 
think  that  we  liked  to  have  him  come  to 
the  house,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  take 
him  up,  and  there  really  was  that  in  him 
which  made  him  tolerable  for  a  change  now 
.and   then.     He    is  just    one  of   those    shy 
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young  men,  you  know,  who  get  on  so  much 
better  when  they  are  encouraged  a  little." 

"  But  not  to  the  extent  of  shaking  hands 
with  them,  Mrs.  Haythorne.  Unless  that 
is  the  way  you  do  things  in  Dimplethorpe. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know.  And,  as  I  said 
before,  you  have  no  young  people  growing 
up  about  you." 

How  unfortunately  everything  had  hap- 
pened !  And  not  to  be  able  to  stand  up  for 
oneself,  either,  with  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  think  it  her  place  to  put  everybody  in 
order.  The  only  thing  was  to  change  the 
conversation,  if  possible.  Mrs.  Haythorne 
wondered  she  had  not  thought  of  doincr 
that  before. 

"Yes,  it  does  make  a  great  difference 
when  you  have  girls  to  consider.  Now,. as 
an  old  married  woman,  you  know,  with 
only  a  little  boy  in  the  nursery,  I  feel  that 
I  can  do  almost  as  I  like,  though  I  shall 
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certainly  not  allow  Mr.  Hathaway  to  come 
to  the  house  any  more.  He  has  shown, 
this  afternoon,  that  he  does  not  know  where 
to  draw  the  line.  How  do  you  like  Dimple- 
thorpe,  Mrs.  Fontenoy  ?" 

"  Oh !  passably,  passably.  It  is  a  very 
dull  little  place,  of  course ;  but  I  knew  that 
before  I  came  to  it,  and  I  always  make  a 
point  of  going  where  my  husband  likes.  If 
there  were  only  a  few  nice  walks ;  but  there 
is  positively  nothing  to  be  seen." 

"That  must  be  because  you  have  had 
nobody  to  show  you  the  pretty  places.  I 
assure  you  there  are  some  very  delightful 
strolls  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  our 
castle.     We  are  very  proud  of  our  castle." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  I  did  not  so  much 
as  know  you  could  boast  of  such  a  thing. 
Pray  where  is  it  ?" 

"You  must  let  me  go  with  you  some 
day,"  said  Mrs.  Haythorne.     "  I  am  sure  the 
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girls  would  enjoy  it.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  show  you  all  over  it.  It  is  really  a 
lovely  place,  with  a  delicious  old  moat  all 
round  it,  and  the  water-lilies  in  summer  are 
beyond  description.     Do  let  me  take  you.'' 

"  Thanks,  very  much.  I  am  sure  you  are 
excessivelv  kind,  but  I  could  not  think  of 
troubling  you.  If  you  would  tell  me  where 
it  is  to  be  found,  we  might  manage  to  get 
there  some  day  by  ourselves." 

"It  would  be  no  trouble  to  me  at  all. 
And  then,  you  know,  I  could  tell  you  all 
about  it.  I  have  heard  the  story  over  and 
over  again  from  the  old  vicar  so  many 
times  that  I  could  say  it  backwards.  It  is 
quite  a  romance,  about  some  young  lady 
who  was  shut  up  there  because  she  wanted 
to  marry  some  one  that  her  parents  objected 
to.  And  one  nisht  she  threw  herself  down 
from  one  of  the  battlements  into  the  moat. 
Delicious,  isn't  it  ?" 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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"  Oh  !  Mrs.  Haythorne,  horrible  !  Pray 
do  not  say  anything  about  it  to  the  girls.  I 
am  so  very  particular  what  I  allow  them  to 
hear.  One  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  with 
young  people,  you  know,  and  Barbara  has 
already  too  much  love  of  the  romantic.  I 
think  we  must  leave  the  castle  to  itself." 

"You  are  quite  right/'  said  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne, with  ready  perception  of  the  case. 
Whatever  else  she  did,  she  must  not  give 
Mrs.  Fontenoy  the  impression  that  she  was 
a  dangerous  companion  for  young  people, 
and  so  damage  her  chances  of  intimacy  at 
the  Hall.  C'I  always  say  young  people  are 
best  kept  from  learning  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  assure  you  I  should  never  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  mention  the  story  in 
their  hearing.  But  the  Castle  is  really  a 
lovely  spot,  and  it  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  for  them  not  to  see  it.  I  should  be 
so  glad  to  call  for  you,  any  time." 
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"  Thanks.  Yes,  then  we  will  go.  Is  it 
far  from  here  ?" 

"  Not  far  from  here,  but  it  is  rather  far 
from  your  end  of  the  village.  If  you 
would  come  over  any  afternoon,  we  might 
walk  there  together,  and  then  you  could 
stay  for  a  cup  of  tea  on  your  way  home." 

11  Oh  !  you  are  too  good.  I  am  sure  the 
girls  will  be  delighted." 

"  Then  shall  I  say  to-morrow  ?" 

For  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  anxious  to  put 
matters  in  train  for  intimacy  before  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  had  had  time  to  make  any  more 
inquiries  about  Mr.  Hathaway  and  the 
decree  of  his  friendliness  at  Meadowfield 
Loclcre.     So  it  was  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  ND,  as  things  fell  out,  it  chanced  that 
-*--*-  Mrs.  Haythorne  was  able  to  give  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  most  convincing  proof  of  the  very 
brittle  nature  of  the  links  between  herself 
and  the  young  artist,  whose  companionship 
she  had  hitherto  found  so  satisfying  to  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  her  nature. 

For,  as  she  and  the  watchful  British 
mother  and  the  three  young  ladies  were 
crossing  the  osier  flats  on  their  way  to 
Dimplethorpe  Castle,  the  two  elder  girls  in 
front,  and  Cymbeline,  the  youngest,  close 
sheltered  under  the  maternal  wing,  they 
met    Phil,    strolling  along  in  a  meditative 
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mood  amongst  the  clumps  of  willow  and 
alder  which  were  once  so  familiar  to  him. 

Escape  was  impossible,  nor  did  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  desire  it.  Now  was  the  time,  in 
presence  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  and  the 
three  Misses  Berry-Fontenoy,  to  show  Mr. 
Hathaway  that  their  acquaintance  must  be 
considered  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Phil,  recognizing  his  friend  as  the  party 
neared  him,  struck  across  into  the  path,  and 
took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets,  to  be 
ready  for  the  cordial  greeting  which  some- 
times, on  former  occasions,  when  they  had 
happened  to  meet  in  this  very  spot,  Mrs. 
Haythorne  had  accorded  him. 

"  What  a  nuisance  !"  said  Mamma  Fonte- 
noy.  "I  declare  he  is  coming  up  to  us. 
Girls,  fall  back." 

Barbara  and  Almira  fell  back  accordingly, 
and  were  marshalled  one  on  each  side  of 
their  mother,  where  not  a  glance  could  be 
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given  them  or  a  word  spoken  which  had 
not  previously  been  passed  through  the 
sieve  of  her  observation.  Cymbeline  was 
handed  over  to  Mrs.  Haythorne's  protection  ; 
and  thus,  in  compact  column,  the  feminine 
battery  bore  down  upon  the  young  man, 
who  was  to  be  annihilated  by  it. 

And  annihilated  he  was,  if  a  volley  of 
straightforward,  unrecognizing  glances  could 
produce  such  an  effect  upon  anyone ;  glances 
which  fell  upon  him  but  saw  him  not,  any 
more  than  if  he  had  been  an  impalpable 
vapour.  Of  course,  if  a  young  man  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  in  any  other 
way,  one  must  do  it  so. 

Phil  coloured,  and  that  was  all. 

"  Disagreeable,  is  it  not?"  said  the  Major's 
wife,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  him.  "It 
is  so  awkward  when  one  has  to  put  a  young 
man  down  in  such  a  very  marked  manner. 
But  what  else  could  I  have  done  ?" 
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"Nothing  at  all,  Mrs.  Haythorne.  It  is 
exactly  what  I  should  have  done  myself 
under  the  circumstances.  If  he  had  under- 
stood his  position,  he  would  not  have  ap- 
peared to  see  you  at  all,  and  then  you  would 
have  been  saved  the  unpleasantness.  But 
you  will  not  be  troubled  again  now.  Girls, 
you  can  go  forward." 

Which  the  girls  did. 

"I  thought  you  would  support  me  in  it," 
said  Mrs.  Haythorne,  "and  I  am  so  glad  I 
had  the  courage  to  do  it.  It  ivas  rather 
trying,  you  know.  And  I  am  so  stupidly 
soft-hearted.  I  cannot  bear  to  give  pain  to 
anyone.     It  distresses  me  even  to  kill  a  flv." 

So  they  walked  on  to  the  moat  and  spent 
a  very  pleasant  hour  examining  the  beauties 
of  Dimplethorpe  Castle,  the  romantic  story 
connected  with  it  being  kept  carefully  out 
of  sight,  lest  the  tender  sensibilities  of  the 
younger  Fontenoy  branches  might  be  cor- 
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rupted.  And  Mrs.  Haythorne  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that,  though  of 
course  there  would  be  no  more  afternoon 
chats  with  Mr.  Hathaway  now,  she  had 
secured  something  better  still,  namely,  the 
friendship  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Berry- 
Fontenoy,  with  all  the  prospective  advan- 
tages for  next  spring  which  such  a  friend- 
ship might  be  supposed  to  bring. 

Phil  went  quietly  home,  not  chafing  with 
rage,  as  might  have  been  expected.  Indeed 
not  chafing  at  all,  but  wondering  very  much 
at  the  ways  and  doings  of  that  fashionable 
world  into  which  it  had  so  lately  been  his 
longing  to  enter. 

He  knew  now  where  he  was,  and  there  is 
always  a  certain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that. 
He  had  not  felt  quite  certain  about  it  the 
afternoon  before,  when  Mrs.  Haythorne 
seemed  so  remarkably  unprepared  to  shake 
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hands  with  him.  That  had  puzzled  him 
very  much  at  the  time,  though  the  true 
cause  of  it  had  not  even  entered  his  mind. 
It  might  have  been  an  oversight  on  her  part. 
She  was  sometimes  pre-occupied  with  her 
own  thoughts,  and  fell  into  reveries,  from 
which  one  had  to  rouse  her  to  what  was 
actually  going  on.  Or  she  might  be  em- 
barrassed at  being  surprised  a  second  time 
in  that  fantastic  costume,  which,  though  it 
did  suit  her  remarkably  well,  was  not  the 
thing  people  expected  to  see  when  they  paid 
afternoon  calls.  Or  there  might  be  some 
misunderstanding  between  her  and  Mrs. 
Fontenoy,  something  which  made  it  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  receive  her  at  all,  for  she 
certainly  had  appeared  very  much  annoyed 
when  Clewer  ushered  the  lady  in.  And  so 
she  was  off  her  guard,  especially  as  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  was  a  person  who,  from  her 
position,  expected  attention  and  deference, 
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whether  they  were  given  willingly  or  not. 

But  now  he  understood.  One  thing  ex- 
plained another.  Mrs.  Haythorne  had 
" taken  up"  with  Lord  Lowbrooke  and 
the  Fontenoy  set,  and  of  course  they  did 
not  care  to  be  intimate  with  a  lady  at  whose 
house  they  might  chance  to  meet  a  man 
who  had  once  been  a  basket-maker.  So 
she  must  either  cut  the  basket- maker  or  be 
dropped  by  the  aristocrats.  She  chose  to 
cut  the  basket-maker. 

"And  be  despised  by  him,"  said  Phil, 
setting  his  lips  together  as  he  took  his  way 
home  across  the  osier  flats. 

When  he  got  to  his  rooms  he  lighted  a 
cigar  and  spent  an  hour  in  meditation  about 
women  in  general  and  Mrs.  Haythorne  in 
particular.  Then  he  put  on  his  hat  again 
and  went  to  Harriet  Brown's  cottage. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Brown,  have  you  let  that 
big  upper  room  of  yours  yet?" 
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"Law!  no,  sir,  and  not  likely  to  do, 
neither,  it  being  what  it  is.  I  don't  sup- 
pose I  shall  stand  much  chance  of  letting 
it  again,  unless  it  might  be  an  odd  time 
at  haymaking  and  harvest.  I  could  put  up 
a  fine  lot  o'  labourers  in  it,  and  never  feel 
the  difference." 

"  Will  you  put  me  up  in  it  again,  Harriet  ? 
I  think  I'm  about  tired  of  the  Vicarage 
Lane." 

"  Good  gracious !  yes,  sir,  if  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  to  it,  which  I  never  thought 
vou  could  do  afore :  and  vou  took  notice  of 
as  you  was  by  the  quality.  I'll  clean  it  up 
for  you  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure." 

"Then  do  so,  Harriet.  And  I  shall  be 
back  to-morrow." 

"That's  quick  work,  sir,  but  it  isn't  a 
deal  that  it  needs  of  cleaning.  I  always 
does  it  out  regular  once  a  year,  and  shifts 
the  osier  bundles,   as   they've    been  there 
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ever  since  your  poor  grandfather's  time, 
and  sweeps  under  and  puts  'em  back  again, 
and  lets  'em  alone  while  next  year,  and  I 
done  'em  after  you  left  me  last  July,  so  I 
don't  need  to  do  'em  again." 

"No.     Then  you'll  be  ready  to-morrow." 

Phil  went  back  to  the  Vicarage  Lane, 
feeling  more  like  a  man  than  he  had  done 
for  the  last  three  months. 

"  Miss  Parley,  I  daresay  you  could  let 
your  rooms  at  a  better  rent  now  than  I  pay 
for  them." 

Miss  Parley  curtsied.  It  was  what  she 
had  been  thinking  herself  ever  since  the 
place  began  to  fill  so.  Only  it  was  better 
to  have  a  lodger  who  was  likely  to  stay  on 
for  years,  than  let  her  rooms  at  a  higher 
price  and  have  them  empty  again  as  soon  as 
the  hunting  was  over. 

"Well,  yes,  sir,  I  don't  doubt  but  what  I 
could.     They  say  there's  a  deal  of  company 
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coming  to  the  place,  and  more  would  come 
if  there  was  apartments  suitable,  which 
there  isn't." 

"Well,  then,  Miss  Parley,  I  am  going 
back  to  the  old  cottage — at  any  rate,  for 
this  winter.  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do 
after  that." 

"  Just  as  you  please,  sir.  Not  that  I 
could  desire  a  better  lodger  than  yourself, 
for  you  have  kept  the  most  regular  of 
hours,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  lose  you.  But  as  you  say,  sir,  I  could 
make  more  of  the  apartments,  so  there's  no 
use  denying  it." 

"Not  a  bit.  Then  at  the  end  of  this 
week  I'll  go.  Perhaps  before.  No.  I  told 
Mrs.  Brown  I  would  go  to-morrow,  but  I'll 
pay  you  to  the  end  of  the  week,  of  course." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  And  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  my  putting  a  card  in  the 
window    to    announce   the   apartments    at 
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liberty.  I  know  it's  a  favour,  sir,  and  you 
paying  to  the  end  of  the  week,  whether  you 
stay  or  not,  sir,  but  seeing  that  there  are  so 
many  gentry  making  inquiry,  and  I  did 
hear  of  some  parties  that  haven't  let  lodg- 
ings before,  fitting  up  their  rooms,  I  might 
lose  a  chance " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  Miss  Parley.  Put  in  as  many 
cards  as  you  like.  Then  I  shall  turn  out 
to-morrow.  You  see  these  new  lights 
trouble  me.    I  am  not  accustomed  to  them." 

Which  was  quite  true.  And  next  night 
Phil  Hathaway  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just 
in  a  little  chamber  opening  off  from  the  big 
upper  room  in  his  grandfather's  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

PT1HE  portrait  was  sent  to  him  there  to  be 
■*■  finished.  He  worked  so  hard  at  it, 
beinsj  anxious  to  get  the  thins?,  together 
with  all  its  associations,  out  of  his  mind,  that 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  was 
returned  to  Meadowfield  Lodge.  The  lad 
who  carried  it  brought  back  a  polite  note 
from  the  Major,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  Phil  was  free.  And 
nothing  was  said  about  the  companion  pic- 
ture, or  about  sending  this  one  to  the  Aca- 
demy. Phil  had  other  thoughts  in  his  mind 
now. 
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A  week  or  two  afterwards  he  went  to  see 
Miss  Burnaby. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  easy-chair  by  the 
fireside,  knitting ;  quaint,  old-fashioned,  deli- 
cate, pretty  as  the  tile-pictures  on  which 
the  firelight  played  in  many  a  rosy  flash. 
Somehow,  one  always  associated  Miss  Bur- 
naby with  faience  of  some  kind. 

She  received  him  a  little  bit  stiffly,  but 
then  she  had  always  done  that  of  late.  And 
though  he  was  showing  signs  of  coming  to 
himself  in  the  matter  of  Audrey  Ferguson, 
still  he  had  not  quite  set  things  straight. 
Young  men  must  not  think  they  could  play 
fast  and  loose  with  their  old  friends  just  as 
they  pleased,  even  though  they  were  taken 
up  by  big  people,  or  people  who  thought 
themselves  big. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Hathaway.  You 
don't  often  find  time  to  come  and  see  us 
now.     How  is  the  portrait  getting  on  ?" 
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"  Better  than  ever,  Miss  Burnaby.  I 
finished  it  last  Saturday,  and  sent  it  home, 
and  that  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said 
about  it." 

11  And  is  it  to  be  in  the  Academy  ?" 

"  No,  it  isn't." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  meant  that  from 
the  very  beginning.  Mrs.  Haythorne  will 
surely  be  disappointed," 

"  Bother  Mrs.  Haythorne  !" 

Miss  Burnaby  had  made  use  of  exactly 
the  same  expression  to  herself  several  times, 
but  she  had  never  made  use  of  it  to  anyone 
else,  and  it  was  the  very  last  expression  she 
expected  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Phil 
Hathaway,  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  heartily  glad  to  hear  him  use  it.  But 
she  made  no  reply.  The  young  man  was 
changeable.  She  was  quite  sure  he  had 
said  he  meant  to  send  the  picture  to  the 
Academy. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Phil  draped  out  a  little  footstool  in  front 
of  the  fire  and  sat  down  upon  it,  and  began 
to  poke  the  cinders. 

"  Mr.  Hathaway,  I  don't  see  why  you 
can't  let  my  fireplace  alone.  You  know  I 
have  a  great  many  weaknesses,  and  one  of 
them  is  that  I  like  a  tidy  hearth." 

Phil  stopped,  sighed,  shook  himself, 
poked  at  the  cinders  again,  recollected  him- 
self, and  again  stopped.  Then,  instead  of 
introducing  another  subject  of  conversation, 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected, 
he  be^an  to  unwind  the  wool  from  Miss 
Burnaby's  ball,  and  to  form  it  into  letters 
on  the  furry  hearthrug. 

Miss  Burnaby  knew  that  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind — something  that  he 
wanted  to  say  to  her.  It  might  be  about 
himself,  or  about  Audrey,  or  about  Mrs. 
Haythorne.  But,  whatever  it  might  be,  she 
would  not  help  him  one  bit.     He  had  made 
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his  own  way  into  the  difficulty,  he  might 
make  his  own  way  out.  In  this  she  ex- 
hibited that  little  vein  of  feminine  spite 
which  streaked  the  otherwise  clear  white 
marble  of  her  good-heartedness. 

It  once  crossed  her  mind,  from  Phil's 
embarrassed,  fidgeting  manner,  that  he  was 
in  debt,  and  had  come  to  borrow  money. 
Only  in  that  case  he  would  have  gone  to 
the  General.  And  his  next  remark  rather 
confirmed  that  suspicion. 

"  I  have  left  Miss  Parley's  rooms." 

Ah  !  what  could  that  mean  but  debt  ? 
And  what  could  be  expected  but  debt, 
when  a  young  man  had  nothing  to  live 
upon,  and  yet  went  to  such  an  expensive 
place  ? 

"Left  Miss  Parley?  You  don't  say  so. 
But  you  are  quite  right.  It  must  have  cost 
you  a  great  deal." 

"No,    it   was   not   that.     I   could    have 

r2 
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managed  the  rent  well  enough,  out  of  what 
I  saved  by  giving  lessons  in  Rome." 

Miss  Burnaby  was  relieved.  It  was  such 
a  bad  beginning  for  a  young  man  to  get 
into  debt. 

"  Then  why  did  you  leave  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  think  I  felt  more  at 
home  in  the  old  rooms  over  grandfather's 
kitchen." 

"  Yes.  Only  people  are  not  so  likely  to 
come  and  look  at  your  pictures  there." 

Phil  knew  perfectly  well  whom  Miss  Bur- 
naby meant  by  "  people."  She  meant  Mrs. 
Haythorne.     And  his  only  reply  was — 

"  Bother  people  !" 

Miss  Burnaby  smiled. 

"  Yes.  And  I  shall  have  to  say  bother 
you,  if  you  will  go  on  unwinding  my  wool 
like  that.  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
made  pothooks  and  round  O's  enough  when 
you  were  at  school.     And  I  am  sure  you 
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used  to  spell  very  nicely.  I  never  have 
any  letters  from  you  now,  so  I  do  not 
know." 

Phil  went  on  unwinding  the  ball  and 
making  letters,  chiefly  great  A's.  It  was 
too  bad  of  Miss  Burnaby  to  give  him  no 
help  at  all.  She  might  have  seen  that  he 
wanted  to  tell  her  something. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Burnaby." 

"Well,  Phil." 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  I'm  a  fool." 

';  I  began  to  think  that  some  months  ago, 
Phil.  I  have  gone  a  little  farther  lately, 
and  now  I  am  beginning  to  be  sure  you  are 


one." 


u  That  is  a  plain  way  of  speaking  to  a 
fellow,  Miss  Burnaby." 

"  It  is.  But  I  wish  I  had  done  it  a  long 
time  ago,  Phil." 

11 1  wish  you  had,  Miss  Burnaby." 

Phil  went  on  making  <rreat  A's  with  the 
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fleecy  wool.  It  was  plain  speaking.  But 
Miss  Burnaby  was  calling  him  "  Phil  "  again, 
and  that  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  "  Mr.  Hathaway  "  of  the  last  few  weeks 
had  sounded  dreadfully  cold. 

Making  letters.  Yes,  it  was  all  he  could 
do  now.  He  must  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  and  spell  his  way  up,  like  a  child. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  It  was  his 
own  fault.     He  had  nobody  to  blame. 

He  got  up  and  stretched  himself  to  his 
full  height.  A  good  height,  too ;  for  Phil 
was  a  well-grown  man,  when  he  got  the 
better  of  that  stoop  in  his  shoulders. 

"  I  think  I  will  be  going  now." 

"All  right,  Phil,"  said  Miss  Burnaby, 
cheerfully,  putting  aside  her  knitting  to  be 
in  readiness  to  shake  hands  with  him.  She 
had  asked  no  questions.  She  had  scarcely 
made  any  remarks,  and   yet   Phil   felt  that 
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she  knew  all  about  it — all  about  his  con- 
ceit, and  its  fall,  and  his  repentance,  and 
his  longing  to  do  better.  And,  though  she 
still  kept  on  that  provokingly  quiet,  taking- 
everything-for-granted  manner,  still  a  wall 
of  separation  was  knocked  down  between 
them.  Miss  Burnaby  was  beginning  to 
respect  him  again.  He  could  tell  that  by  a 
certain  light  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps,  by  and 
by,  somebody  else  would  be  able  to  respect 
him  too. 

"  Good-bye,  then,  Phil.  Will  you  come 
in  on  Sunday  and  dine  ?" 

"  Will  I  ?  I  should  rather  think  I  will. 
But " 

And  Phil  set  his  lips  together  again. 

"Shall  you  be  alone?" 

"Yes,  we  shall." 

"You  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.     I  mean 
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that    Miss    Ferguson   will    not    be    here." 

"  And  that  is  what  I  mean  too,  Miss 
Burnaby." 

"Yes,  Phil." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  see  Audrey  Ferguson 
again  until  I  have  done  something  that  will 
make  me  worthy  to  shake  hands  with  her. 
Will  you  help  me  ?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  help  you  ?" 

u  I  mean  don't  ever  ask  me  to  meet  her. 
If  you  do,  I  shan't  be  able  to  help  coming. 
I  told  you  I  was  a  fool." 

u  There  are  a  great  many  fools  in  the 
world,  Phil.  You  will  not  be  one  of  them 
long." 

"Do  you  think  I  ever  can  get  right  again, 
then  ?" 

"  I  think  some  of  these  days,  Phil,  you 
will  be  a  man  that  even  Audrey  Ferguson 
can  respect." 

"  Thank  you." 
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And  with  a  grasp  of  her  hand  that,  as 
Miss  Burnaby  told  him  long  afterwards, 
made  the  rinsrs  cut  into  her  finders,  Phil 
went  away,  not  even  lifting  his  eyes  to 
Meadowfield  Lodge  as  he  passed  it. 

"  He'll  come  right,"  said  the  little  lady 
to  herself,  as  she  rubbed  her  fingers,  and 
trotted  back  to  her  knitting  by  the  fire- 
side. "  I  always  knew  there  was  good  in 
the  lad,  and  it  will  come  out  now  that  Mrs. 
Haythorne  has  done  with  him." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I~T  was  a  good  six  months  after  that  short 
-*-  but  very  memorable  conversation  with 
Miss  Burnaby  before  Phil  saw  Audrey 
Ferguson  again.  At  least,  before  he  saw  her 
face  to  face,  and  spoke  with  her.  Many 
and  many  a  time  he  had  seen  her  otherwise 
than  that,  seen  her  as  she  passed  up  and 
down  the  village  street,  or  as  she  walked  with 
her  mother  to  chapel,  or  sat  amongst  the 
willows  in  the  osier  flats,  making  studies  for 
a  picture  of  the  Warrenshire  hills.  But  he 
had  always  kept  himself  away  from  her. 
She  should  never  look  at  him  again  with  the 
calm  unrememberin^  carelessness  which  had 
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once  stung  him  so  deeply,  because  so  well 
deserved. 

In  that  six  months  many  things  happened. 
The  place  was  full  of  hunting  people.     Miss 
Parley  could  have  let  her  lodgings  over  and 
over  again.     Mrs.  Haythorne  laid  aside  her 
artistic  tendencies,  and  discovered  that  young 
men  who  had   no   soul  for  form  or  colour 
could  meet  her  longings  after   the  infinite 
very    satisfactorily,    especially    when    they 
were  possessed  of  a  title,  and  had  a  pleasant 
facility  in  paying  compliments.     Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne was  very  popular  during  the  hunting 
season,  or  rather  during  the  earlier  part  of 
it.     Lord    Lowbrooke    especially    found    it 
delightful   on  frosty  days,  when  there   was 
no  hunting,  to  drop  in  for  lunch  and  after- 
noon tea ;  and  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Berry- 
Fontenoy  herself,  when  she  found  that  my 
lord  was  so  intimate  at  the  Lodge,  and  that 
Phil   was   entirely  dropped,   kindly  conde- 
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scended  to  come  over  tolerably  frequently, 
with  either  Almira  or  Barbara,  chiefly 
Barbara,  because  the  dear  girl  so  enjoyed 
looking  at  Mrs.  Haythorne's  Indian  curi- 
osities. 

Mrs.  Haythorne  would  rather  the  dear 
girl  had  enjoyed  staying  at  home  sometimes  ; 
because,  with  the  Fontenoys  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  one  of  them  capable  of  seeing 
such  a  great  deal  through  those  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  there  was  not  much  opportunity 
of  congenial  intercourse  with  Lord  Low- 
brooke.  But  then  that  house  in  town  was 
still  a  possibility,  and  Mrs.  Fontenoy  knew 
everybody.  It  was  Aunt  Duchess,  and 
Uncle  Duke,  and  Cousin  Marquis  with  her, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  dance  given  in 
London  during  the  season  which  she  could 
not,  if  she  chose,  get  invitations  for.  There- 
fore to  have  such  a  friend  to  fall  back  upon 
when  introductions  were  wanted,  one  might, 
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with  a  really  profitable  result,  make  a  little 
present  sacrifice. 

So  instead  of  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Haythorne,  my  lord,  when  he  happened 
to  meet  her  in  the  Meadowfield  Lodge 
drawing-room,  chatted  with  Miss  Barbara, 
whilst  Mrs.  Fontenoy  engaged  the  lady  of 
the  house  in  conversation  about  different 
matters.  Very  uninteresting  when  there 
was  a  man  in  the  room  who  might  have 
been  talked  to.  But,  as  the  vicar  said,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  present. 

Phil  often  met  Mrs.  Haythorne,  some- 
times with  the  Fontenoys,  sometimes  with 
her  husband,  sometimes  with  Lord  Low- 
brooke,  sometimes  with  Lady  Gertrude ; 
but  always  they  passed  each  other  as 
though  even  the  merest  form  of  an  intro- 
duction had  never  taken  place  between 
them.  Nay,  more  than  that,  for  in  such 
a  case  there  might  perhaps   have   been   a 
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glance  of  puzzled  inquiry,  a  searching  for 
name  or  recognition ;  but  now  they  did 
not  even  look  at  each  other  at  all.  Phil 
had  learned  his  lesson  too  well. 

"But  you  are    perfectly  justified,"  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  would  say,  if  the  meeting  chanced, 
as  it  sometimes  did,  when  she  and  the  girls 
were   with   Mrs.  Haythorne.     "  One   really 
must  keep  such   people   distinctly  in   their 
place.     I  believe    he    has  very   insinuating 
ways,  and  he   might  worm  himself  into  an 
intimacy  almost  before  you  knew  what  he 
was  about.     And  girls  are  so  apt  to  be  led 
away  by  a  young  man  of  that  sort.     I  do 
feel   so  much   more  comfortable  in   letting 
my  young  people  come  to  you,  now  that  I 
am  quite   certain   there   is   no  risk  of  their 
cominsr  across  him." 

That  was  just  as  it  should  be.  Anything 
for  the  sake  of  getting  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  to  come  to  the  Lodge  with  per- 
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feet  comfort.  Which  she  certainly  appeared 
to  do  now,  and  nearly  always  on  the  days 
when  Lord  Lowbrooke  happened  to  be 
there  too,  so  that  Mrs.  Haythorne  scarcely 
ever  got  any  really  satisfactory  conversation 
with  him,  or  any  more  of  those  charming 
compliments  which  he  used  to  pay  to  her  at 
first.  As  the  season  wore  on,  and  people 
began  to  talk  of  going  back  to  town  or  to 
their  country  seats,  she  began  to  be  just 
a  little  bit  uneasy  about  it.  It  was  all  very 
well  that  Mrs.  Fontenoy  should  keep  her 
young  people  so  carefully  out  of  the  way  of 
young  Philip  Hathaway,  but  Mrs.  Haythorne 
had  not  expected  that  at  their  tender  age 
she  should  throw  them  so  carefully  into 
that  of  Lord  Lowbrooke,  that  just  before 
the  end  of  the  hunting  season  he  became 
engaged  to  Barbara,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, gave  up  caring  to  spend  any  more 
of  his   afternoons  at  Meadowfield   Lodge. 
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That  was  not  at  all  the  thing  that  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  had  anticipated  when  she  told  Mrs. 
Fontenoy  she  should  be  so  delighted  to  see 
the  dear  girls  if  they  liked  to  come  over  any 
time  and  look  at  her  oriental  curiosities,  or 
have  a  little  music  whilst  their  papa,  who 
could  not  bear  the  sound  of  the  piano,  was 
having  his  afternoon  nap  in  the  Hall  library. 
And  the  unkindest  thing  of  all  was  that, 
after  having  caught  a  lord,  or,  at  any  rate, 
safely  landed  him,  in  consequence  of  those 
pleasant  opportunities  at  Meadowfield 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Fontenoy  quietly  dropped  her 
intimacy  with  the  Haythornes ;  never  asked 
Mrs.  Haythorne  to  call  in  Eaton  Square  if 
she  happened  to  be  in  town ;  never  inquired 
if  there  was  any  prospect  of  their  taking  a 
house  for  the  season  ;  never  even  said  she 
should  be  glad  to  renew  the  acquaintance 
at  some  future  time ;  never  thanked  her  for 
all  those  pleasant  walks  and  talks  and  after- 
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noon  teas ;  never  hinted  at  a  possible  return 
for  them  in  the  shape  of  an  introduction  to 
any  of  the  numerous  titled  aunts  and  uncles, 
or  invitations  to  "at  homes  "given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy.  The  Honourable 
Mrs.  Berry-Fontenoy  left  farewell  cards, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

Nay,  there  was  not  an  end  of  it.  For 
the  disagreeable  old  thing  knew  some  peo- 
ple out  in  India,  and  they  had  told  her 
some  ill-natured  stories  about  the  way  in 
which  Mrs.  Haythorne  went  on  at  Mahab- 
leshwur,  and  she  coloured  up  these  stories 
and  put  them  about  very  freely  all  over 
Dimplethorpe,  until  ladies  who  had  for- 
merly been  intimate  at  the  Lodge,  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  coldly  ceremonious 
bow  to  the  mistress  of  it  when  they  met  her 
during  their  afternoon  drives. 

Which  would  have  been  pardonable 
enough  if  only  Lord  Lowbrooke  could  have 
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been  kept  faithful.  One  could  do  without 
women,  as  Mrs.  Haythorne  often  said  to 
herself,  so  long  as  one  could  have  plenty  of 
gentlemen's  society.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Lord  Lowbrooke  scarcely  could  be 
faithful,  and,  after  that  engagement  to 
Barbara  Fontenoy  was  known  for  an 
accomplished  fact,  he  never  drank  another 
cup  of  tea,  or  sipped  another  glass  of  claret 
in  the  Meadowfield  Lodge  drawing-room. 
The  Dimplethorpe  hunting  season  closed, 
for  Mrs.  Haythorne,  amidst  clouds  of  the 
bitterest  disappointment. 

So  one  by  one  the  visitors  cleared  away. 
Miss  Parley's  lodgings  were  to  let  again. 
Again  the  little  yellow  card  came  out  in 
her  windows,  and  another  like  it  in  Miss 
Frogston's.  Lord  Lowbrooke's  horses  were 
led  prancing  away  to  my  lord's  country 
seat  in  "West  Warrenshire.  The  gleam  of 
hunting  scarlet  was  no  more  seen  amongst 
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the  osier  flats  and  willow  marshes,  nor  the 
view  halloo  heard  over  the  slopes  of  the 
nearer  hills.  To  make  matters  more  dreary, 
an  Indian  tea-plantation,  in  which  the  Major 
had  invested  a  considerable  part  of  his 
property,  came  to  grief,  and  that  house  in 
town,  even  for  a  single  month  of  the  season, 
was  a  thing  no  longer  to  be  dreamed  of. 

Then  Mrs.  Haythorne  thought  she  had 
been  rather  hard  upon  Phil  Hathaway. 

Doubtless  she  had  wounded  the  poor 
3Toung  fellow.  Men  of  his  temperament  took 
things  to  heart  so,  and  possibly  she  had  let 
him  think  too  mucli  about  her.  Young  men 
were  so  simple.  They  never  looked  where 
they  were  going.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
amiss  if  she  showed  him  a  little  kindness 
again,  just  to  keep  him  from  getting  into  low 
spirits. 

For  he  was  looking  so  thin  and  miser- 
able. 

s2 
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Pining,  of  course,  for  those  pleasant 
afternoons  which  they  used  both  of  them  to 
enjoy  so  much,  once  upon  a  time.  Poor 
fellow  !  A  little  encouragement  would  do 
him  no  harm,  and  there  was  no  Dishonour- 
able Mrs.  Berry-Fontenoy  now  to  make 
mischief  out  of  it. 

Accordingly  Mrs.  Haythorne  gave  him  a 
kind  look  next  time  they  met.  But  Phil 
did  not  so  much  as  look  in  return.  And 
the  next  time  she  bowed,  but  Phil  did  not 
notice  that,  either. 

Short-sighted,  perhaps,  and  very  much 
taken  up  with  his  own  thoughts.  He  always 
seemed  very  much  taken  up  with  his  own 
thoughts  now.  But  she  did  not  mind  taking 
a  little  trouble  to  let  him  see  that  he  was 
forgiven. 

So  one  afternoon,  riding  out  on  horse- 
back with  the  young  curate,  she  purposely 
went  across  the  osier  flats,  where  he  was 
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generally  to  be  found  at  that  time  of  the 
day,  and  finding  him  there  as  she  expected, 
she  reined  in  her  horse  and  spoke  to  him. 
But  Master  Philip  merely  raised  his  hat  and 
passed  on. 

A  most  humble-minded  young  man.  He 
was  evidently  wishful  not  to  presume  upon 
her  kindness  again.  Very  nice  of  him. 
She  could  not  have  thought  he  had  so  much 
good  sense,  but  she  would  let  him  see  that 
she  really  was  anxious  to  restore  him  to 
favour.  So  one  day  she  wrote  a  pretty 
little  note,  to  say  that  she  should  be  glad  if 
Mr.  Hathaway  would  go  over  to  the  Lodge, 
as  she  wished  to  make  arrangements  with 
him  for  a  portrait  of  the  Major.  Mr. 
Hathaway  might  perhaps  remember  that  it 
had  been  spoken  about  before.  That,  at 
.any  rate,  would  show  that  she  was  not  mor- 
tally offended  with  him. 

Mr.  Hathaway  did  remember  that  it  had 
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been  spoken  about  before,  but  be  politely 
informed  Mrs.  Haythorne  that  he  had 
given  up  portrait-painting,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  useless  to  accept  her  kind  pro- 
posal to  go  over  to  the  Lodge. 

Phil  thought  he  should  hear  no  more  of 
his  former  friend  then,  but,  when  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne had  made  up  her  mind  to  anything, 
she   was   not   easily   discouraged.     Besides, 
Dimplethorpe  was  really  becoming  unbear- 
ably dull.     The   hunting   people   were    all 
away  ;    Lady    Gertrude    had    dropped    her 
now  in  consequence,  she  supposed,  of  some 
disagreeable  remarks  which  that  horrid  old 
Mrs.    Fontenoy    had    been    making;    Lord 
Lowbrooke     never     even     wrote    to    her, 
though,  at  the  beginning  of  their  friendship, 
he  said   he  hoped  it  would  be  a  life-long 
enjoyment  to  both  of  them  ;  the  vicar  was 
coldlv  courteous  because  she  never  went  to 
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church  ;  Mr.  Langton  was  really  too  tedi- 
ous upon  stained  glass  and  early  English 
architecture,  and  an  afternoon's  chat  now 
and  then  with  poor  Mr.  Hathaway  would 
have  been  a  most  welcome  relief  under 
the  circumstances.  So  at  last  she  wrote 
another  little  note  to  him,  asking,  as  a 
great  favour,  if  she  might  bring  a  friend 
to  look  at  his  pictures.  She  was  quite  sure, 
if  she  once  got  him  all  to  herself  in  that 
charming  old  studio  over  Harriet  Brown's 
kitchen,  she  could  soon  succeed  in  making 
him  understand  how  very  ready  she  was  to 
forgive  and  forget. 

But  again  Phil  wrote  as  coldly  as  before. 
He  was  very  sorry,  but  he  had  no  pictures 
worth  looking  at.  Mrs.  Haythorne  had 
already  seen  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
finish  since  he  came  to  Dimplethorpe.  And 
next  time  he  met  her,  he  walked  straight 
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past,  without  so  much  as  lifting  his  hat  in 
return  for  a  most  appealing  look  from  those 
large  brown  eyes ;  so  that  at  last  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne  was  obliged  to  give  him  up  as  a 
young  man  of  no  manners  at  all. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

TTTHEX  Phil  went  home  from  Miss 
"  Burnaby's  that  afternoon,  he  set  to 
work  upon  making  studies  for  a  subject 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  better  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  Academy  walls  than  the 
Cashmeri  portrait  which  had  ended  his 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Haythorne. 

He  felt  that,  if  he  thoroughly  succeeded 
in  a  picture  now,  it  must  be  one  in  which 
there  was  some  reminder  of  his  early  asso- 
ciations with  Audrey  Ferguson.  He  could 
work  so  earnestly  upon  such  a  picture,  and 
put  himself  so  completely  into  it,  that  it 
could  scarcely  fail  of  being  good.     But  this 
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time  he  would  say  nothing  about  it  to  any- 
one. His  life  hitherto  had  been  too  much 
talk  and  chatter;  now  he  would  do  some- 
thing, and,  until  he  had  done  it,  be  silent. 

He  had  determined  with  himself  that  he 
would  not  speak  face  to  face  with  Audrey 
until  she  could  own  him  worthy  of  all  they 
had  once  been  to  each  other,  until  she 
could  remember  with  content,  if  not  with 
pride,  that  he  had  once  been  her  friend. 
Then  he  could  let  the  rest  take  its  own 
way. 

In  this  picture  he  would  speak  to  her, 
then  wait  for  her  reply.  Miss  Burnaby  was 
true  to  her  promise.  Over  and  over  again 
he  spent  quiet  evenings  at  the  Manor 
House,  but  Audrey  was  never  there.  He 
heard  about  her,  however,  for  silence  on 
that  subject  was  no  part  of  the  compact. 
She  was  getting  on  well.  She  had  taken 
that  scholarship,  but  she  was  still  to  remain 
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in  London,  studying  with  an  artist  there, 
until  some  fit  opportunity  came  for  her  to 
go  to  Italy  under  suitable  care,  and  carry 
on  her  art-education  in  Rome  or  Florence. 
And  she  was  very  happy  because  she  had 
work  to  do  and  a  place  to  fill. 

Miss  Burnaby  need  not  have  told  him 
that.  He  could  be  sure  of  it  from  the  far- 
off  glimpses  he  had  of  her  from  time  to 
time.  Her  very  step  and  bearing  were  full 
of  content.  She  had  grown  into  a  life 
where  he  was  no  longer  needed.  Only  he 
wondered  sometimes  if  she  asked  about 
him.  Had  she  any  interest  in  the  man  who 
had  once  been  so  untrue,  both  to  her  and 
to  his  better  self?  Did  she  know  that  he 
was  trying  to  amend  ?  Did  she  know  that 
his  self-conceit  and  ignorance  were  slowly 
falling  off,  like  the  once  so  broadly-spread- 
ing leaves  which  shrivel  and  decay  that  the 
young    palm-tree    may   grow    heavenwards 
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from  them  ?  Did  she  know  that  his  one 
thought  and  aim  and  purpose  was  to  become 
more  worthy  of  her? 

Concerning  all  these  questions,  Phil  had 
to  be  content  with  wondering.  One  thing 
only  was  left  for  him  now.  That  was  work, 
hard  work. 

And  Phil  did  work.  He  knew  that 
only  through  what  he  could  do  and  what 
he  could  become  would  he  ever  regain,  not 
power  over  Audrey,  but  the  companionship 
with  her  which  had  once  been  so  sweet. 
She  had  grown  past  him.  He  must  grow 
up  to  her. 

All    through    the    winter   time    and    the 

o 

lengthening  days  of  early  spring,  he  worked 
on  at  that  picture.  He  gave  himself  no 
holidays,  he  sought  no  friends.  Mrs. 
Haythorne  might  well  say  that  he  seemed 
wearing  away  to  a  shadow,  the  only  mis- 
take on  her  part  being  the  conviction  that 
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it  was  through  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
friendship.  Night  after  night  he  said  to 
himself  the  five  words  which  expressed  the 
deepest  truth  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  been  a  fool." 

And  day  after  day  he  laboured  to  build 
up,  on  the  foundation  of  humility  which 
that  truth  had  wrought,  something  which 
should  not  need  with  bitter  self-scorn  to  be 
cast  down  again. 

And  working  on,  with  one  thought  and 
one  hope  before  him,  he  finished  his  picture, 
and  it  was  hung  on  the  Academy  walls,  not 
one  of  his  friends  knowing  that  he  was 
doing  it,  or  meant  to  send  it  there. 

Mr.  Evans  and  Audrey,  going  through 
the  Academy  one  day  early  in  May,  came 
upon  it. 

" Eh!  stop.  What's  this?"  said  the  old 
man.  "I  seem  to  know  the  handwriting  of 
it.    It  is  surely  Philip  Hathaway 's,  but  why 
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on  earth  did  the  lad  tell  us  nothing  about 
it  ?     That  isn't  like  him  a  bit." 

"I  don't  think  it  can  be  Mr.  Hathaway's," 
said  Audrey,  quietly. 

And  yet,  as  she  looked  at  it,  there  came 
a  slow  silent  upbreaking  as  of  sunshine  and 
summer  in  her  heart.  And  she  hoped, 
though  she  could  not  say  so,  that  it  might 
be  his. 

"  We'll  soon  find  out,"  said  Mr.  Evans. 
u  We  are  like  two  simpletons  turning  a 
strange  letter  over  and  over,  and  wondering 
who  it  can  be  from,  when  they  have  only 
got  to  open  the  seal  and  read.  Here  it 
is." 

And,  peering  through  his  spectacles,  the 
old  man  read,  with  a  tremor  of  pride  in  his 
voice, 

u  For  auld  sokes  sake"     Philip  Hathaway. 
u  There  you  are  !     I  was  sure  no  one  but 
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Phil  could  have  done  that.  T  always  said 
we  should  be  proud  of  him  one  of  these 
days.     Bravo,  my  lad  !" 

Audrey  looked  at  the  picture,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  saw  in  it  what 
Mr.  Evans  could  not  see.  To  him  it  was  a 
cottage  interior,  painted  with  wonderful  care 
and  accuracy.  To  her  it  was  a  message  from 
the  past,  telling  her  that  Phil  remembered 
all. 

There  was  the  long  oaken-beamed  upper 
chamber  over  Ben  Hathaway's  kitchen. 
There  were  the  bundles  of  osier,  lying  in 
one  corner.  There  was  the  deal  table,  with 
a  few  rude  sketches  and  the  ragged  old 
prayer-book  upon  it.  There  was  the 
little  casement  window,  the  blue  check 
curtains  drawn  back  to  show  the  willow 
marshes  beyond,  with  the  golden  sunlight 
shining  upon  them,  and  the  ivied  tower  of 
Dimplethorpe  Castle  with  its  elm-trees  in  the 
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distance.  There  was  the  entrance  of  the 
broken  stairway,  and  a  beam  of  light, 
pouring  across  it  from  the  open  door  below, 
fell  upon  a  blue  ribbon,  which  lay  upon  a 
bundle  of  osiers  by  the  casement. 

And  there  was  the  name  of  it,  speaking 
to  Audrey  as  it  spoke  to  no  one  else. 

"For  aula1  soke's  sake.1' 

Audrey  could  not  say  anything,  and 
fortunately  old  Mr.  Evans  did  not  want  her 
to  do  so  for  awhile.  He  had  enough  to  say 
for  himself. 

"  Well  done,  Phil  my  lad.  And  to  keep 
us  in  the  dark  all  this  time  about  it.  Why, 
there  are  months  and  months  of  real  hard 
work  in  that  picture,  and  I  know  what  such 
work  would  cost  Phil.  He  was  always  for 
going  slap-dash  at  a  thing,  and  getting  it 
out  of  the  way,  but  he  has  given  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  patient  doing  of  this, 
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and  no  mistake.  Look  at  those  willow- 
wands;  you  might  almost  pick  them  up. 
And  that  bit  of  blue  ribbon  upon  them. 
You  could  scarcely  believe  it  is  only  paint, 
and  how  that  beam  of  sunlight  does  bring  it 
out,  to.be  sure.  That's  the  only  thing  I 
don't  quite  understand  in  the  picture.  Now, 
if  he'd  asked  me,  I  should  have  said  put 
something  else  there,  a  bit  of  something 
with  a  warmer  tone  of  colour.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

Audrey,  for  whom  that  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  picture,  had  got 
her  voice  steadied  a  little  now.  She  said 
one  could  not  always  get  at  an  artist's  mean- 
ing just  at  first. 

"Well,  no,  perhaps  you  can't.  And  that 
beam  of  sunlight  striking  up  the  narrow 
stairway  is  wonderfully  effective.  Aiming 
straight  for  the  bit  of  ribbon,  too,  so  as  to 
bring  out  every  ray  of  colour  in  it.     I  must 
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have  a  talk  with  Phil  about  that  blue, 
though.  I  can't  see  it  in  the  same  light  that 
he  does.  And  yet  Phil  always  had  a  won- 
derful eye  for  colour.  It  can't  be  a  mistake, 
if  one  could  only  understand  it.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  a  downright  honest,  faithful 
piece  of  work,  and  I'll  write  this  very  day 
and  tell  Phil  what  a  success  he's  made  of 
it." 

And  so  the  old  man  did.  But,  being  so 
much  interested  in  his  own  criticisms,  and 
so  anxious  to  know  why  that  bit  of  blue 
had  been  put  in  that  particular  place,  and 
why  the  ray  of  sunlight  had  been  directed 
upon  it  instead  of  upon  the  bit  of  check 
curtain  opposite,  whose  faded  old  tints  it 
would  have  brought  out  so  beautifully,  he 
quite  forgot  to  say  who  had  been  with  him 
when  he  saw  the  picture,  and  what  that 
other  critic  had  said  about  it.  And  Audrey 
never  wrote  at  all. 
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That  was  the  first  week  in  May. 

The  month  came  warmly  in  that  year. 
Before  its  close,  the  Dimplethorpe  hedges 
were  white  with  hawthorn,  and  the  wild 
honeysuckle,  which  generally  waited  for 
June  sunshine,  had  got  its  yellow  buds 
ready  to  burst  out,  and  there  were  little 
touches  of  pink  here  and  there  where  by 
and  by  the  roses  meant  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  As  for  old  Ben  Hathaway's 
cottage,  you  could  scarcely  see  it  for  clasp- 
ing vine  and  ivy,  and  the  blue  check  curtain 
in  the  upper  room  was  all  too  worn  now  to 
keep  out  the  generous  sunshine  which,  flood- 
ing over  the  osier  flats  and  daffodil  beds, 
would  fain  have  spent  the  rest  of  its  strength 
in  cheering  Phil  as  he  sat  by  the  casement 
window,  waiting  and  wondering,  but  scarce- 
ly  hoping  any  more. 

For  Audrey  had  taken  no  notice  of  his 
picture.     She  had   not  even   sent   him  one 
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little  message  of  congratulation.  Even  if 
she  did  not  choose  to  say  that  she  had  read 
the  meaning  of  his  work,  she  might  at  least 
have  Given  him  credit  for  some  little  skill 
and  patience  in  the  work  itself.  Old  Mr. 
Evans  had  clone  so,  and  so  had  the  news- 
paper critics,  one  and  all ;  but  not  a  word 
from  Audrey,  whose  praise  or  blame  would 
have  gone  so  much  deeper  than  theirs. 
Had  she  even  seen  the  picture  at  all  ?  Had 
she  interest  enough  now  in  him  and  his 
work  to  care  to  look  whether  his  name  was 
amongst  that  long  roll  of  English  painters  ? 
Or,  if  she  chanced  to  see  his  name  there, 
would  she  care  to  search  for  his  work,  and 
find  out  what  manner  of  stuff  he  had  been 
able  to  put  into  it  ?  These  were  unan- 
swered questions,  and  Phil  was  beginning  to 
lose  heart. 

Miss   Burnaby,  too,  spoke  no  word.     So 
far  as  he  knew,  neither  she  nor  the  General 
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had  been  up  to  London  to  have  their  yearly 
ramble  amongst  the  pictures,  but  still  they 
must  have  seen  his  name  amongst  the  ex- 
hibitors, and,  if  they  cared  for  his  work  or 
his  success  at  all,  they  might  have  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  look  what  the 
papers  said  about  him,  and  just  give  him. 
as  it  were,  a  friendly  nod  of  congratulation. 
But  Miss  Burnaby.  though  bright  and  pleas- 
ant as  usual,  never  so  much  as  mentioned 
the  Academy  when  she  asked  Phil  to  go 
over  to  the  Manor  House  of  an  evening 
sometimes.  Everything  else  was  talked 
about,  but  pictures  never,  and  he  was  too 
proud  to  bring  up  the  subject  himself. 

Phil,  sitting  there  by  the  window,  watch- 
ing the  lazy  yellow  light  flooding  the  beds 
of  Lent  lilies  down  amongst  the  willow 
marshes,  wondered  until  he  was  weary  of 
wondering.  Then  he  tried  to  think  of 
something    for    a    new    picture.      Nothing 
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would  surest  itself  to  him.     That  other,  in 

CD  ' 

which  he  had  told  his  story  to  Audrey  Fer- 
guson, had  still  too  strong  a  hold  upon 
him.  Until  he  knew  what  answer  she  would 
give,  it  was  gathering  [up  all  his  life,  all  his 
power  of  effort.  He  could  not  disentangle 
himself — he  could  not  get  far  enough  away 
from  it  to  give  his  thought  to  anything  else. 
Only  let  her  reply,  and  then,  whether  she 
bade  him  to  her  or  put  him  aside  for  ever, 
he  could  work  again. 

At  last  he  got  up  and  began  to  amuse 
himself  by  arranging  the  room  just  as  he 
had  represented  it  in  his  picture.  He 
dragged  out  the  bundle  of  osiers,  and  laid 
the  carefully  cherished  ribbon  upon  it,  and 
brought  out  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Fer- 
guson had  come  to  see  that  morning,  ten 
years  ago,  and  he  drew  back  the  check  cur- 
tain, so  that  Dimplethorpe  Castle,  with  its 
elm-trees,   should   come   into   sight  bevond 
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the  willow  marshes.  The  only  thing  want- 
ing was  the  gleam  of  sunlight  striking  up 
the  dark  stair  to  the  bit  of  blue  upon  the 
osiers.     And  that  Phil  could  not  bring. 

Only  Audrey  could  bring  that  ?  And 
where  was  Audrey  ? 

Then  he  lay  back  in  a  big  old  easy-chair, 
the  only  luxurious  thing  in  the  room,  and 
slowly  went  over  again  in  thought  every- 
thing that  had  happened  on  that  morning 
ten  years  ago,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
his  artist-life,  and  of  that  other  life,  too, 
which  could  no  more  die  within  him  than 
could  that  one  for  whose  growth  and  de- 
velopment he  had  to  thank  the  minister  of 
Dimplethorpe  chapel. 

He  remembered  the  grave-faced,  quiet 
man  standing  there  by  the  table,  turning 
over  the  pictures  which  he  had  drawn  on 
the  blank  leaves  of  one  of  the  old  Church 
Prayer-books,  and  his  eager  look  into  the 
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minister's  face,  to  read  what  verdict  upon 
his  work  was  written  there.  And  as  he 
looked,  he  heard  a  little  voice  calling  for 
help,  and,  going  to  the  head  of  the  stair,  a 
tiny  hand  was  stretched  out  to  his,  and  a 
sweet  little  face  uplifted,  and  then  a  very 
tremulous  voice  said, 

"And  I  have  come  too." 

Ah  !  if  she  could  but  come  now  !  For 
there  might  be  fame,  and  there  might  be 
success,  and  there  might  be  the  content 
which  comes  of  difficulty  conquered  and 
duty  done,  and  there  might  be  all  other 
good  things  which  life  could  give :  but 
there  would  be  no  more  sunlight  of 
love  for  him  until  that  little  child,  a  fair 
maiden  now,  laid  her  hand  in  his  own, 
saying, 

"And  I  have  come  too." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

"1/riSS  BURNABY  was  not  so  forgetful 
-L*J-  as  Phil  thought.  Without  saying 
anything  to  hiin  about  it,  she  and  her  bro- 
ther went  up  to  town  and  saw  his  picture. 
And  she  had  read  the  story  of  it,  too, 
which  was  more  than  the  old  General  had 
done.  And  then  she  called  to  see  Audrey, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  come  over  the 
next  Saturday  to  spend  Sunday  at  Dirnple- 
thorpe. 

Audrey  came.  And  then  Miss  Burnaby 
had  another  request  to  make. 

"  Would  you  mind,  my  dear,  just  going 
round  with  me  to  old  Ben  Hatha  way's  cot- 
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tage,  and  asking  after  Phil  ?  They  say  he 
has  been  working  very  hard  of  late,  and  he 
looks  worn  to  a  threadpaper.  And  I  think 
he  would  take  it  kindly  if  I  went  in  and 
gave  him  my  congratulations  about  his 
picture." 

"  Why,  have  you  not  given  them  yet?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  haven't.  Somehow  I 
thought  he  would  like  yours  to  be  the  first. 
And  I  don't  think  you  have  given  them." 

"No." 

"  Besides,  I  really  have  seen  very  little  of 
Phil  lately,  which  rather  troubles  me,  for  I 
think  he  has  no  one  to  look  after  him. 
Since  he  gave  over  groins  to  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne's  he  has  kept  himself  very  much  to 
himself,  and  I  didn't  think  one  could  do 
anything  better  for  awhile  than  let  him  stick 
to  work  in  the  old  cottage.  But  of  course 
I  did  not  mean  it  always  to  be  like  that, 
and  I  was  only  waiting  until  you  came,  to 
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tell  hiin   how   glad   I   am    for    his   success. 
Would  you  rather  not  &0  ?" 

J  o 

"  No,  I  will  go,"  said  Audrey,  with  just  a 
troubled  look  in  her  calm  eyes. 

So  they  started,  going  down  the  lanes 
white  with  hawthorn,  and  past  the  osier 
flats,  where  the  fla^-leaves  trembled  in  the 
May  sunshine.  And  Harriet  Brown  was  at 
her  door,  gathering  herbs  to  tie  up  in  paper 
bags  for  the  winter. 

"  As  it's  always  best  to  get  'em  when  the 
sun  is  on,"  she  said,  straightening  her  stiff 
old  back  for  a  curtsey  as  Miss  Burnaby  came 
up.  "  Yes,  you'll  find  him  up  there,  among 
his  paints  and  things,  as  it  isn't  much  else 
you'll  ever  catch  him  at  now-a-da}7s,  and  I 
tell  him  it's  no  wonder  he  gets  so  poor  and 
pinched  like,  for  what  else  could  you  look 
for  ?  They  do  say  paint's  a  nasty  thing,  and 
I  believe  'em." 

"But  he   is    all  riant,  is  he  not?"  said 
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Miss  Burnaby,   with   a  little  self-reproach. 

"  Well,  rua'am,  if  you  call  being  white  as 
a  sheet  all  right,  I  don't  doubt  but  what  he 
is,  but  he's  a  vast  different  to  what  he'd  used 
to  be  when  I  had  him  afore.  It  was  no 
matter  what  you  set  him  down  to  then,  he'd, 
a  hearty  appetite  to  it,  and  throve  upon  it ; 
but  now  you  may  put  him  before  the 
savouriest  roast  as  ever  came  out  of  an  oven 
door,  and  if  he  picks  at  it  like  a  sparrow  it's 
as  much  as  you  will  get  him  to  do.  I  don't 
call  that  being  all  right,  but,  if  other  folks 
do,  I've  nothing  again  it.  It's  my  belief 
he's  srot  something  on  his  mind,  and  that's 
what  my  belief  is." 

And  pointing  to  the  narrow  stair.  Harriet 
Brown  stooped  again  to  the  gathering  of  her 
knotted  marjoram. 

Her  words  made  Miss  Burnaby  feel  still 
more  self-reproachful.  She  had  not  meant 
to  let  Phil  alone  quite  so  much  during  these 
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weeks  past.  She  was  a  good  woman  at 
heart,  but  she  liked  to  "take  it  out"  of 
people  when,  as  she  thought,  they  had  been 
giving  themselves  airs  about  anything.  And 
Phil  had  been  giving  himself  airs,  though  he 
had  made  up  for  it  lately,  and  that  was  why 
she  thought  it  better  to  keep  him  at  arm's 
length  just  a  little  longer,  in  order  to  let 
him  see  that  it  was  not  quite  such  an  easy 
thing  to  set  matters  straight  again  when 
one's  conceit  had  set  them  wrong.  But 
perhaps  she  had  carried  it  too  far.  If  she 
had  known  Phil  was  ailing  or  out  of 
sorts 

This  thought  gave  an  added  touch  of 
kindliness  to  her  feelings,  as  she  went  up  the 
dark  little  staircase,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  upper  room. 

"  Conue  in,  Harriet,"  said  a  weary  voice 
— not  a  bit  like  Phil's  voice — within. 

"  It  isn't  Harriet,"  she  said,  cheerily,  open- 
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ing  the  door  and  letting  in  a  stream  of  sun- 
shine upon  him,  "it's  some  one  else.  I 
have  come  to  offer  you  my  congratulations. 
I  am  really  as  glad  as  ever  I  can  be,  though 
perhaps  you  might  not  think  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  began  Phil,  with  a 
little  stiffness.  Miss  Burnaby  certainly  had 
taken  her  time  about  telling  him  she  was 
glad. 

And  what  must  she  think  of  his  room, 
with  those  rubbishy  old  drawings  scattered 
#bout  on  the  table,  and  the  osier  bundles 
dragged  out. 

And  the  blue  ribbon,  that  he  had  kept  so 
carefully,  Phil's  first  thought  was  to  seize 
that  and  hide  it  safely  away.  But  Miss 
Burnaby  would  only  wonder.  He  left  it 
there.  If  Betsy  would  give  over  sending 
people  upstairs  in  that  stupid  way,  without 
ever  telling  him  anything  about  it.  And 
Miss  Burnaby,  too. 
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But  he  was  conscious  of  Miss  Burnaby  no 
more.  For  just  then,  chancing  to  look  past 
her  down  the  narrow  stair,  he  saw  the  sun- 
light gleaming  on  a  fair  face  and  rippling 
brown  hair — a  face  fair  as  the  face  which 
had  been  in  his  thoughts  day  and  night 
through  all  these  months.  And,  as  he 
leaned  down  towards  the  sunlight,  wonder- 
ing whether  it  was  a  dream  or  not,  a  hand 
was  put  out  to  clasp  his,  and  a  quiet  voice 
said, 

"And  I  have  come  too." 

Then  he  knew  it  was  Audrey. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

~P\ID  she  mean  to  say  them  ?  For  those 
*-J  were  the  very  words  she  had  said 
ten  years  ago,  when  she  came,  a  little 
trembling,  timid  girl,  up  that  dark  staircase, 
and  he,  the  basket-maker's  lad,  rough- 
haired  and  weather-beaten,  had  reached 
down  to  help  her. 

And  did  the  old  times  come  back  upon 
her  at  all  now,  as  she  stood,  in  her  beautiful 
maidenhood,  amongst  these  faded  remnants 
of  them  ? 

Phil  could  not  tell.  And  yet  his  heart 
was  full  of  hope.  For  she  had  said  the 
words  so  quietly,  and  she  had  let  her  hand 
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rest  in  his  for  just  a  little  while.  And,  as 
she  stood  by  him  now,  speaking  to  him  of 
the  work  he  had  done,  the  success  accom- 
plished, she  was  again  almost  like  the 
Audrey  of  the  olden  time,  neither  cold,  nor 
stately,  nor  distant. 

But  she  was  still  so  very  self-possessed. 
If  she  was  no  longer  trying  to  keep  him 
away  from  her,  she  was  also  no  longer  there 
for  him  to  vex  or  soothe  at  his  own  will. 
Whatever  else  Phil  might  do,  he  could  no 
more  amuse  himself  with  her,  as  he  once 
had  done.  It  was  for  him  to  be  patient 
and  humble  now,  to  wait  Queen  Audrey's 
bidding,  not  look  for  her  to  do  his  own. 

11  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come,"  he 
said  at  last,  awakening  to  a  consciousness 
of  where  and  what  he  was.  Miss  Burnaby, 
poking  about  amongst  old  pictures  and 
studies,  was  quite  forgotten  now ;  and,  with 
admirable   perception  of  the  state  of  the 

vol.  in.  u 
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case,  she  seemed  content  that  it  should  be 
so.  "  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had 
seen  my  picture." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  seen  it  many  times !" 

"  And  have  you  received  my  message?" 

"  Your  message  ?" 

"Yes.  The  whole  picture  was  a  message 
to  you.  I  felt  that  I  could  send  it  in  no 
other  way.     Did  you  have  it  ?" 

But  then  there  came  a  flush  into  Audrey's 
face,  and  quickly  she  began  to  talk  of  the 
other  pictures. 

Phil  dare  say  no  more. 

"  It  is  a  queer  little  room,"  said  Miss 
Burnaby  by-and-by,  struggling  out  from 
behind  a  great  canvas  which  had  been 
reared  up  to  keep  out  the  light  from  the 
other  window.  "  And  the  things  all  tum- 
bled about  so.  I  must  say  I  think  Harriet 
Brown  might  keep  it  a  little  tidier  for 
you." 
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u  Oh  !  it  is  not  Harriet's  fault;  she  would 
keep  it  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,  if  I  would  let 
her.  I  like  better  to  have  it  in  this  way  ;  it 
seems  to  help  me  in  my  work.  You  know, 
it  was  just  like  this  in  my  grandfather's 
time,  ten  years  ago." 

Phil  glanced  at  Audrey.  The  blue  rib- 
bon was  in  her  hand.  She  stood  at  the 
window,  tall,  lily-like  in  her  unconscious 
grace,  looking  away  to  the  old  moated 
castle.  There  was  no  answer  in  her  eyes 
for  him.     Did  she  remember  at  all  ? 

"Was  it  indeed?'*  said  Miss  Burnaby. 
11  Then  I  will  not  find  fault  with  you,  for  I 
like  things  kept  in  the  old  ways  as  much  as 
anybody.  But  why  do  you  have  those 
bundles  of  osiers  ?  They  always  used  to  be 
down  in  the  yard,  in  your  grandfather's 
time.  Whatever  do  you  keep  them  up 
here  for  ?" 

"For  a  lesson  in  humility,  Miss  Burnaby. 

u  2 
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You  know  better  than  anyone  else  how 
much  I  needed  that? 

And  Phil  looked  straightly,  steadily  at 
her. 

If  he  had  intended  to  humble  Miss  Bur- 
naby,  which  intention  was  indeed  far  enough 
from  his  thoughts,  he  could  not  have  done 
it  more  keenly.  Tears  came  into  the  good 
little  woman's  eyes  as  she  thought  how  hard 
she  had  been  upon  the  poor  fellow,  how 
slow  to  forgive,  even  when  his  faults  had 
made  him  suffer ;  how  ready  to  see  all  the 
weakness,  how  unready  to  acknowledge 
what  he  had  struggled  against. 

"Phil,"  she  said,  coming  up  and  holding 
both  his  hands,  "I  am  so  sorry.  1  was 
a  horrid  old  thing    to    say  what  I  did    to 

you." 

"  No,  you  were  not.  It  was  exactly 
what  I  needed.  I  should  never  have  come 
to  myself  if  you  had  not  helped  me  in  that 
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way.  I  shall  always  have  to  be  thankful  to 
you  for  it." 

"  All  right.  Then  we  will  not  say  any 
more  about  it.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  glad 
enough  to  forget  it,  if  I  can.  And  now  I 
want  to  ask  a  favour  of  you" 

"  That  will  be  something  quite  new,  Miss 
Burnaby." 

"I  don't  know.  Well,  then,  if  you  are 
not  too  great  a  gentleman,  now  that  you 
have  got  your  pictures  in  the  Academy,  and 
the  newspapers  are  saying  all  sorts  of  fine 
things  about  you,  will  you  come  back  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  us  ?" 

"Willi,  indeed?" 

Phil  laughed  ;  it  was  a  laugh  that  did  one 
good  to  hear.  And  then  he  looked  for 
Audrey's  consent,  and  read  it,  or  thought 
he  did,  in  her  clear,  quiet  eyes. 

Ah  !  but  they  were  so  very  clear,  and  so 
very  quiet.     There  was  no  unrest  in  them 
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such  as  vexed  his  own  spirit.  Was  it  that 
she  had.  learned  to  do  without  him  now, 
would  be  able  to  do  without  him  all  through 
the  years  ? 

Still  he  must  go.  She  was  drawing  him, 
strongly,  sweetly.  And,  if  it  was  only  to 
know  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him,  he 
must  follow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  TTTE  will  go  the  long  way  round,"  said 
"  *  Miss  Burnaby,  as  they  came  down 
the  narrow  staircase,  Audrey  needing  no 
help  of  his  this  time,  he  too  shy,  too  humble 
to  give  it,  if  she  had. 

And  the  long  way  they  went  accordingly  ; 
down  Dimplethorpe  Lane,  where  the  May 
was  at  its  whitest,  and  the  flag-leaves  which 
grew  down  towards  the  moat  at  their  green- 
est and  tallest.  And  Audrey  now  seemed 
to  be  quite  happy,  and  she  climbed  the 
banks  for  the  biggest  and  sweetest  hawthorn 
sprays,  and  searched  the  little  hollows  for 
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the  bluest  speedwells,  and  she  let  Phil  dive 
into  the  meadows  for  her,  for  the  velvety 
flowers  of  the  purple  orchis,  which  lay  so 
softly  up  and  down  their  sunny  slopes. 
Dimplethorpe,  in  the  early  summer  time, 
must  be  beautiful  to  her,  after  that  dingy 
little  London  street  where  old  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson lived.  Or  was  it  that  there  was  any 
other  gladness  in  her  heart  ?  And  if  there 
was,  was  it  only  the  gladness  of  being  able 
at  last  to  forgive  some  one  who  had  greatly 
wronged  her? 

Whatever  it  might  be,  it  made  her  very 
lovely.  Looking  at  her  this  time,  Phil  could 
not  ask  himself,  as  he  had  done  once  before, 
how   she  would   appear   in    evening  dress, 

walking  throusrh  a  fashionable  London  draw- 
ee o 

ing-room,  doing  the  agreeable  to  her  hus- 
band's patrons  with  a  view  to  possible  orders 
for  portraits.  Phil  had  given  up  thinking 
of  London  life  as  a  probable,  or  even  pos- 
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sible,  culmination  of  his  artistic  career.  And 
for  fashionable  drawing-rooms,  he  had  done 
with  them.  To  settle  down  in  quiet  little 
Dimplethorpe,  with  Audrey  beside  him,  was 
all  he  cared  for. 

Or  if  not  with  Audrey,  then  alone.  But 
still  in  Dimplethorpe,  with  the  memory  of 
the  old,  old  days.  It  would  have  to  be 
alone — he  had  grown  to  know  that  within 
the  last  few  months — always  alone,  if  not 
with  Audrey. 

So  they  came  by  the  castle  and  down  to 
the  back-garden  of  the  Moat  House,  where 
the  tall  white  lilies  were  swaying  by  the 
gate.  And  there  was  the  grassy  hollow 
where  they  had  once  sat  together,  to  make 
that  picture  of  the  castle  and  the  moat. 
But  Audrey  did  not  so  much  as  linger  to 
look  at  it.  If  it  held  any  memories  for  her, 
she  could  afford  to  let  them  pass.  Yet 
she  was  neither  cold  nor  distant.     Was  it 
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that  she  was  simply  unconscious  of  him  ? 
He  could  not  tell. 

"  Audrey,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Burnaby, 
as  they  passed  the  moat  gate,  "  does  Mrs. 
Ferguson  expect  you  home  to-night?" 

"  Yes.     I  told  her  I  should  come." 

"I  want  you  very  much  to  stay  with  me. 
Do  you  think  it  will  make  any  difference  to 
her  ?" 

"No.  Only  if  I  do,  I  must  go  in  and 
say  so.     I  shall  not  be  a  moment." 

"  Very  well.  You  will  soon  overtake 
us." 

"  Shall  I  go  in  with  you  ?"  said  Phil. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

And  there  was  a  world  of  quiet  pride  in 
Audrey's  voice.  She  had  not  yet  forgotten 
those  days  when  Mr.  Vincent  and  young 
Tewksby,  the  latter  now  comfortably  mar- 
ried to  pink-ribbony  Rose  Emma,  were  not 
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sufficiently  refined  associates  for  Mrs.  Hay- 
thorne's  artist-friend.  And  she  went  in 
alone. 

"  I  shall  wait  for  Miss  Ferguson  here,"  he 
said  to  Miss  Burnaby,  sitting  down  on  the 
old  thorn-tree  that  overhung  the  moat. 

11  And  I  shall  not,"  said  Miss  Burnaby, 
with  fine  tact.  And  on  she  went,  the 
dainty,  old-fashioned,  high-bred  little  wo- 
man, and  never  so  much  as  looked  behind 
to  see  whether  they  were  coming  quickly  or 
not. 

And  did  they  come  very  quickly  ?  Not 
they.  For  all  amongst  the  grassy  hollows, 
and  up  to  the  mossy  trunks  of  the  old  elm- 
trees,  the  grey-blue  hyacinths  were  blooming. 
and  she  must  stoop  to  gather  them.  And, 
stooping  beside  her  there,  Phil  told  her,  little 
by  little,  the  story  of  his  life  during  these 
months  past,  how  foolish  he  had  been,  how 
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justly  punished  and  humbled  and  vexed ;  and 
how  from  that  vexation  he  was  struggling 
out  now,  a  wiser  man,  to  do  or  begin  to  do 
some  worthy  work  in  the  world. 

Quietly  she  listened,  saying  not  much  in 
praise  or  blame  of  anything  which  he  told 
her. 

At  last,  with  a  wealth  of  drooping  blos- 
soms in  her  hands,  she  rose  and  walked 
the  rest  of  the  way  lowly-upright  by  his 
side,  pure,  sweet,  stately,  like  one  of  her 
own  white  lilies  in  the  garden  at  home. 
Should  they  walk  so  all  the  way  through 
life;  or,  in  her  beauty  and  her  sweetness, 
would  she  go  away  from  him  again,  know- 
ing all  ? 

And  now  they  were  in  the  Manor  House 
garden,  amongst  the  yew-tree  hedges  which 
kept  the  north  wind  from  it.  And  Phil, 
suddenly  turning,  held  her  fast,  and  said — 
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"Audrey,  is  it  quite  too  late?" 

Audrey  spoke  never  a  word.     But  in  the 

eyes  which  were  lifted,   just   one   flashing 

instant  to  his  own,  he  read  it  all. 

And  how  pleasant  for  them,  and  indeed 
how  pleasant  for  many  other  people,  that 
the  very  next  morning,  as  Miss  Burnaby 
trimmed  the  flower-beds  in  her  front  gar- 
den, she  became  aware  of  something  strange 
and  yet  familiar  in  the  gap  between  the 
two  lime-trees  at  the  village  end  of  the 
path  ;  and  looking  through  her  spectacles, 
she  saw,  in  its  own  old  place,  the  old  board, 
with  the  old  notice — 

"  This  extremely  desirable  villa  residence 
to  be  let,  on  lease,  or  by  the  year.  Kent 
moderate.  For  particulars  and  cards  to 
view,  apply  to  Mr.  Craybrook,  builder,  Dim- 
plethorpe,    or   Messrs.   Friston    and   Lang- 
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ley,     Estate     Agents,     Cranbourne    Lane, 
London." 

For  the  Major  had  been  suddenly  order- 
ed to  join  his  regiment,  and  was  taking 
Mrs.  Haythorne  with  him  the  very  next 
week. 


THE   END. 
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ROYAL  WINDSOR.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixojj. 

Second  Edition.      Volumes  I.  and  II.     Demy  Svo.     30s. 
CONTENTS  OF  VOLS.  I  AND  II.— Castle  Hill,  Norman  Keep,  First  King's  House, 
Lion  Heart.  Kingless  Windsor,  Windsor  Won,  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Windsor 
Lost,  The  Fallen  Deputy,  The  Queen  Mother,  Maud  "de  Braose,  The  Barons' 
War.  Second  King's  House,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  Perot  de  Gaveston,  Isabel 
de  France,  Edward  of  Windsor,  Crecy,  Patron  Saints.  St.  George,  Society  of 
St.  George,  Lady  Salisbury,  David  King  of  Scots,  Third  King's  House.  Ballad 
Windsor,  The  Fair  Countess,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  Court  Parties,  Royal  Favour- 
ites, Rehearsing  for  Windsor.  In  the  Great  Hall,  Simon  de  Burley,  Radcote 
Bridge,  A  Feast  of  Death,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  At  Winchester  Tower,  St  George's 
Chapel,  The  Little  Queen,  At  Windsor,  Duchess  Philippote,  The  Windsor  Plot, 
Bolingbroke,  Court  of  Chivalry,  Wager  of  Battle,  Captive  Little  Queen.  A  New 
Year's  Plot,  Night  of  the  Kings,  Dona  Juana,  Constance  of  York,  The  Norman 
Tower,  The  Legal  Heir.  Prince  Hal,  The  Devil's  Tower,  In  Captivity  Captive, 
Attempt  at  Rescue.  Agincourt,  Kaiser  Sigismund,  The  Witch  Queen,  Sweet 
Kate,  The  Maid  of  Honour,  Lady  Jane,  Henry  of  Windsor,  Richard  of  York, 
Two  Duchesses,  York  and  Lancaster,  Union  of  the  Roses. 
" '  Royal  Windsor '  follows  in  the  same  lines  as  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower,'  and  aims 
at  weaving  a  series  of  popular  sketches  of  striking  events  which  centre  round 
Windsor  Castle.    Mr.  Dixon  makes  everything  vivid  and  picturesque.     Those  who 
liked  'Her  Majesty's  Tower'  will  And  these  volumes  equally  pleasant.  "—Athenxum. 
"A  truly  fine  and  interesting  book.    It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to   English 
history;  worthy  of  Mr.  Dixon's  fame,  worthy  of  its  grand  subject."— Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Dixon  has  supplied  us  with  a  highly  entertaining  book.  '  Royal  Windsor  ' 
is  eminently  a  popular  work,  bristling  with  anecdotes  and  amusing  sketches  of 
historical  characters.  It  is  carefully  written,  and  is  exceedingly  pleasant  reading. 
The  story  is  brightly  told ;  not  a  dull  page  can  be  found." — Examiner. 

"  These  volumes  will  find  favour  with  the  widest  circle  of  readers.  From  the  first 
days  of  Norman  Windsor  to  the  Plantagenet  period  Mr.  Dixon  tells  the  story  of  this 
famous  castle  in  his  own  picturesque,  bright,  and  vigorous  way." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  found  a  congenial  subject  in  'Royal  Windsor.'  Un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  Queen,  he  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  most 
searching  and  complete  investigation  of  the  Royal  House  and  every  other  part  of 
Windsor  Castle,  in  and  out,  above  ground  and  below  ground."— Da ily  Nt  ml 

VOLS.  III.  and  IV.  of  ROYAL  WINDSOR.    By 

W.  Hepworth  Dixon.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     30s.     Com- 
pleting the  Work. 
CONTENTS  OF  VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.— St.  George's  Hall,  The  Tudor  Tower,  A 
Windsor  Comedy,  The  Secret  Room,  Treaties  of  Windsor,  The  Private  Stair, 
Disgrading  a  Knight,  In  a  King's  House,  The  Maidcn'3  Tower,  Black  Days, 
The  Virgin  Bride,  Elegy  on  Windsor,  Fair  Geraldine,  Course  of  Song,  A  Wind- 
sor Gospeller,  Windsor  Martyrs,  A  Royal  Reference,  Hatchment  Down.  The 
People's  Friend,  St.  George's  Enemy,  Lady  Elizabeth's  Grace,  Queen  Mary, 
Grand  Master  of  St.  George,  Deanery  and  Dean,  Sister  Temperance,  Eliza- 
beth's   Lovers,    Dudley   Constable,  The    Schoolmaster,    Peace,  Proclaimed, 
Shakespere's  Windsor,  The  Two  Shakesperes,  The  Merry  Wives,  Good  Queen 
Bess,   House   of  Stuart,   The   Little   Park,   The   Queen's  Court,   The   King's 
Knights,  Spurious  Peace,  King  Christian.  A  Catholic  Dean,  Apostasy,  Expul- 
sion, Forest  Rights,  Book  of  Sports,  Windsor  Cross,  In  the  Forest,  Windsor 
Seized,  Under   the    Keep,  At  Bay,  Feudal    Church,  Roundheads,    Cavalier 
Prisoners,  The  New  Model,  Last  Days  of  Royalty,  Saints  in  Council,  Chang- 
ing Sides,  Bagshot  Lodge,  Cutting  Down,  Windsor  Uncrowned,  A  "Merry'* 
Caesar,  Windsor  Catholic,  The  Catastrophe,  Domestic  Life,  Home. 
"Readers  of  all  classes  will  feel  a  genuine  regret  to  think  that  these  volumes 
contain  the  last  of  Mr.  Dixon's  vivid  and  lively  sketches  of  English  history.     His 
hand  retained  its  cunning  to  the  last,  and  these  volumes  show  an  increase  in  force 
and  dignity." — Athenaeum. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  is  the  picturesque  way  of  writing  history.  Scene  after  scene  is 
brought  before  us  in  the  most  effective  way.  His  book  is  not  only  pleasant  read- 
ing, but  full  of  information."— Graphic. 
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MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   in   Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).  By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  "Witt.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

"Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.  Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  subject." — Saturday  Review. 

"Madame  de  Witt  has  accomplished  her  task  with  tact  and  judgment."—^. 
James's  Gazette. 

"  We  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  the  picture  that  Mme.  de  Witt  has  given  us  of 
her  father  in  his  home.  It  is  a  work  for  which  no  one  can  be  better  qualified  than 
a  daughter  who  thoroughly  understood  and  sympathised  with  him." — Guardian. 

"  This  work  is  replete  with  interesting  reminiscences,  and  the  reading  public 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  a  literary  treat  provided  for  them.  It  shows  M. 
Guizot  in  the  light  of  a  most  agreeable  companion  and  capital  correspondent,  with 
a  mind  as  capable  of  feeling  interested  in  the  little  pleasure  of  society  as  in  the 
great  affairs  of  State.  His  descriptions  of  the  life  he  passed  in  England  during 
his  last  visit  to  this  country  are  as  lively  as  graphic." — Globe. 

"  It  is  especially  delightful  to  have  M.  Guizot  set  before  us,  not  only  as  he  showed 
himself  in  his  letters  to  relations  and  intimate  friends,  but  also  as  he  was  at  home 
at  Val  Kicher.  Everybody  will  read  this  book,  and  everybody  will  rise  from  it  with 
a  higher  and  truer  estimate  of  the  French  character." — Graphic. 

"We  congratulate  Mrs.  Simpson  on  an  excellent  translation  of  a  pleasing  book. 
We  heartily  recommend  it.  The  manner  of  the  work  is  as  charming  as  the  mat- 
ter, and  we  can  scarcely  say  more." — Whitehall  Review. 

"  It  is  in  the  specimens  which  are  given  of  M.  Guizot's  correspondence  with  his 
wives  and  with  his  children,  from  their  earliest  to  their  later  years,  that  the  large- 
ness and  the  depth  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart  are  unmistakably  manifested." — 
Illustrated  News. 

"The  translation  of  this  interesting  memoir  is  well  made,  and  gives  the  sense 
of  the  original  text  with  great  exactness." — Messenger. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.      Second 

Series.      By  Edward  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of    "  The  County 
Families,"  "  Londoniana,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
Contexts:— The  Old  Countess  of  Desmond,  The  Edgcumbes  of  Edgcumbe  and 
Cothele,  The  Lynches  of  Galway,  A  Cadet  of  the  Plantagenets,  The  Proud 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Lady  Kilsyth,  The  Dalzells  of  Carnwath,  The  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,  The  Foxes,  The  Stuarts  of   Traquair,  Belted  Will  Howard,  An 
Episode  in  the  House  of  Dundonald,  The  Ducal  House  of  Hamilton,  The 
Chief  of  Dundas,  The  Duke  of  Chandos  and  Princely  Canons,  The  Spencera 
and  Comptons,  All  the  Howards,  The  Lockharts  of  Lee,  A  Ghost  Story  in  the 
Noble  House  of  Beresford,  A  Tragedy  in  Pall  Mall,  An  Eccentric  Kussell,  The 
Lady  of  Lathom  House,  Two  Royal  Marriages  in  the  Last  Century,  The 
Boyles,  The  Merry  Duke  of  Montagu,  The  Romance  of  the  Earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  The  Countess  of  Nithsdale,  The  Romance  of 
the  Earldom  of  Mar,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Northington,  The 
Cutlers  of  Wentworth,  The  Earldom  of  Bridgewater,  The  Carews  of  Bedding- 
ton,  A  Chapter  on  the  Peerage,  The  Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn,  The  Cliffords 
Earls  of  Cumberland,  The  Homes  of  Polwarth.  The  Ducal  House  of  Bedford, 
Tragedies  of  the  House  of  Innes.  The  Ducal  House  of  Leinster,  The  Royal 
House  of  Stuart,  The  Great  Douglas  Case,  The  Radcliffes  of  Derwentwater, 
The  Rise  of  the  House  of  Hardwicke,  Field-Marshal  Keith. 
"  The  social  rank  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  characters  are  delineated  in 
this  work  and  the  inherent  romance  of  the  stories  it  embodies  will  ensure  it  a 
widespread  popularity.     Many  of  the  papers  possess  an  engrossing  and  popular 
interest,  while  all  of  them  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.'' — Examiner. 

"A  second  series  of  Mr.  Walford's  'Tales  of  our  Great  Families'  has  by  no. 
means  exhausted  the  rich  field  of  material  existing  in  the  genealogy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  which  gives  proof  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  There  are  few 
readers  who  will  not  bear  testimony  to  the  fascination  of  these  family  legends." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  Distinguished  Persons 

during  the  Second  Empire,  from  1860  to  1863.  By  the  Lato 
Nassau  W.  Senior.  Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 
9  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  given  in  these  volumes  are : Prince 

Napoleon;  the  Due  de  Broglie;   the  Marquises  Chambrun,  Lasteyrie,  Palla- 
vicini,  Vogue';  Marshal  Randon;  Counts  Arrivabene,  Circourt,  Corcelle,  Ker- 
gorlay,  Montalembert,  Re'musat,  Zamoyski;    Generals  Changarnier,  Fe'ne'lon, 
Trochu;  Lords  Cowley  and  Clyde;  Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,  Chambol, 
Chevalier,  Cousin,   Dayton,  Drouyn    de   Lhuys,  Duchatel,   Dufaure,   Dumon, 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Lome'nie,  Lavergne,  Lanjuinais, 
Maurv,  Marochetti,  Masson,  Me'rinie'e,  Odillon  Barrot,  Pelletan,  Pietri,  Re'nau, 
St.  Hilaire,  Slidell,  Thiers.  De  Witt;  Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Mohl,  &c. 
"Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot,'  &c,  published  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  were  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series  which  had 
appeared  up  to  that  time,  and  these  new  'Conversations '  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  less 
welcome  and  important.  A  large  part  of  this  delightful  book  is  made  up  of  studies 
by  various  critics,  from  divers  points  of  view,  of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  of  more  or  less  vivid  and  accurate  explanations  of  his  tortuous  policy.     The 
work  contains  a  few  extremely  interesting  reports  of  conversations  with  M.  Thiers. 
There  are  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  Lamartine,  and  among  men  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  of  Prince  Napoleon,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  Montalembert,  Victor 
Cousin,  Re"nan,  and  the  Chevaliers.-' — Athenaeum. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  '  Conversations '  in  a  brief  notice,  so  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  our  readers  to  volumes  which,  wherever  they  are  opened, 
will  be  found  pregnant  with  interest."' — The  Times. 

"Many  readers  may  prefer  the  dramatic  or  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Senior's  '  Con- 
versations '  to  their  historical  interest,  but  it  is  impossible  to  insert  extracts  of  such 
length  as  to  represent  the  spirit,  the  finish,  and  the  variety  of  a  book  which  is 
throughout  entertaining  and  instructive."— Saturday  Review. 

CONVERSATIONS  with  M.  Thiers,  M.  Guizot, 

and  other  Distinguished  Persons,  during  the  Second  Empire.     By 
the  Late  Nassau  W.  Senior.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.     30s. 
Among  other  persons  whose  conversations  are  recorded  in  these  volumes  are: — 
King  Leopold;  the  Due  de  Broglie;  Lord  Cowley;  Counts  Arrivabene,   Cor- 
celle, Daru,   Flahault,  Kergolay,  Montalembert;   Generals  Lamoricierei  and 
Chrzanowski;    Sir  Henry  Ellis;    Messieurs  Ampere,  Beaumont,   Blanchard, 
Bouffet,  Auguste  Chevalier,  Victor  Cousin,  De  Witt,  Duchatel,   Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon,  Dussard,  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Le"on  Faucher,  Frere-Orban.  Grim- 
blot,  Guizot,  Lafitte,  Labaume,  Lamartine,  Lanjuinais,  Mallac,  Manin,  Me'rimee, 
Mignet,  Jules  Mohl,  Montanelli,   Odillon-Barrot,  Quetelet,  Ee'musat,  Bogie r, 
Rivet,  Rossini,  Horace   Say,  Thiers,  Trouve-Chauvel,  Villemain,  Wolowski; 
Mesdames  Circourt,  Cornu,  Ristori,  &c 
"This  new  series  of  Mr.  Senior's  'Conversations'  has  been  for  some  years  past 
known  in  manuscript  to  his  more  intimate  friends,  and  it  has  always  been  felt  that 
no  former  series  would  prove  more  valuable  or  important.    Mr.  Senior  had  a  social 
position  which  gave  him  admission  into  the  best  literary  and  political  circles  of 
Paris.    He  was  a  cultivated  and  sensible  man,  who  knew  how  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  such  an  opening.    And  above  all,  he  had  by  long  practice  so  trained  his 
memory  as  to  enable  it  to  recall  all  the  substance,  and  often  the  words,  of  the  long 
conversations  which  he  was  always  holding.    These  conversations  he  wrote  down 
with  a  surprising  accuracy,  and  then  handed  the  manuscript  to  his  friends,  that 
they  might  correct  or  modify  his  report  of  what  they  had  said.    This  book  thus 
contains  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  given  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  and 
afterwards  carefully  revised.    Of  their  value  there  cannot  be  a  question.  The  book 
is  one  of  permanent  historical  interest.    There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  some 
memorable  statement  by  some  memorable  man.  Politics  and  society  and  literature 
— the  three  great  interests  that  make  up  life — are  all  discussed  in  turn,  and  there  is 
no  discussion  which  is  unproductive  of  weighty  thought  or  striking  fact.'— Athenxum, 
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HISTORY  OF  TWO  QUEENS:     CATHARINE 

OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 
Second  Edition.     Vols.  1  &  2.    Demy  8vo.    30s. 

"In  two  handsome  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  here  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a 
new  historical  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject.  The  book  is  in  many  respects  a 
favourable   specimen  of  Mr.   Dixon's  powers.    It  is  the  most  painstaking  and 

elaborate  that  he  has  yet  written On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  book 

is  one  which  will  sustain  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  a  writer  of  great  power 
and  versatility,  that  it  gives  a  new  aspect  to  many  an  old  subject,  and  presents  in 
a  very  striking  light  some  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  English  history." — 
Athenaeum. 

"In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  his  special  powers 
and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  has  been  at  especial  pains 
to  justify  his  reputation,  to  strengthen  his  hold  upon  the  learned,  and  also  to 
extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prize  an  attractive  style  and  interesting  narra- 
tive more  highly  than  laborious  research  and  philosophic  insight." — Morning  Post. 

"The  thanks  of  all  students  of  English  history  are  due  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
for  his  clever  and  original  work,  'History  of  two  Queens.'  The  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  history.  The  author  has  consulted  a  number  of  original 
sources  of  information — in  particular  the  archives  at  Simancas,  Alcala,  and  Venice. 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  skilful  writer.  His  style,  singularly  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic — 
is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.  Some  of  the  incidental  descriptions 
reach  a  very  high  level  of  picturesque  power." — Daily  News. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  the  HISTORY  OF  TWO 

QUEENS:  CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN. 
By  "W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  Price  30s. 
Completing  the  "Work. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Dixon's  '  History  of  two  Queens  '  will  be  per- 
used with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.  Whilst  no  less  valuable  to  the 
student,  they  will  be  far  more  enthralling  to  the  general  reader  than  the  earlier 
half  of  the  history.  Every  page  of  what  may  be  termed  Anne  Boleyn's  story  affords 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  author's  vivid  and  picturesque  style.  The  work  should 
be  found  in  every  library."— Post. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  pre-eminently  the  art  of  interesting  his  readers.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  narrative  of  considerable  value,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  and 
written  with  power  and  picturesque  effect." — Daily  News. 

HISTORY    OF    WILLIAM    PENN,    Founder    of 

Pennsylvania.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  A  New  Library  Edition. 
1  vol.  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait.     12s. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  William  Penn  '  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  his  books.  He  has  now  re- 
vised and  issued  it  with  the  addition  of  much  fresh  matter.  It  is  now  offered  in  a 
sumptuous  volume,  matching  with  Mr.  Dixon's  recent  books,  to  a  new  generation  of 
readers,  who  will  thank  Mr.  Dixon  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  memoir  of 
one  of  the  worthies  of  England." — Examiner. 

FREE  RUSSIA.  By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.    Third 

Edition.    2  vols.  8vo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations.     30s. 
"Mr.  Dixon's  book  will  be  certain  not  only  to  interest  but  to  please  its  readers 
find  it  deserves  to  do  so.    It  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and 
is  likely  to  produce  a  very  useful  effect"— Saturday  Review. 

THE    SWITZERS.      By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

Third  Edition.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
"A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel  book  on  Switzerland.    It  is  full  of 
valuable  information  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  and,  like  all 
Mr.  Dixon's  books,  is  eminently  readable."— Daily  News. 
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DIARY  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN,  NORWAY, 

AND  RUSSIA,  IN  1827.  By  The  Marchioness  of  "Westminster. 
1  vol.     Demy  8vo.     15s. 

"A  bright  and  lively  record.  So  pleasantly  are  the  letters  written  which  Lady 
Westminster  sent  home,  that  her  book  is  most  agreeable;  and  it  has  this  special 
merit,  that  it  brings  clearly  before  us  a  number  of  the  great  people  of  former 
days,  royal  and  imperial  personages,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  the  traveller's 
rank  enabled  her  to  make." — Athenceum. 

"A  very  agreeable  and  instructive  volume." — Saturday  Review. 

"  We  recommend  Lady  Westminster's  diary  to  all  readers  as  a  highly  instructive 
book  of  interesting  travel,  replete  with  graphic  sketches  of  social  life  and  scenery, 
and  abounding  in  many  entertaining  anecdotes." — Court  Journal. 

HOLIDAYS  IN  EASTERN  FRANCE;   Sketches 

of  Travel  in  Champagne,  Franche-Comte,  the  Jura,  the  Yalley  of 
the  Doubs,  &c.     By  M.  Betham-Edwards.    8vo.  Illustrations.  15s. 

"  Miss  Edwards'  present  volume,  written  in  the  same  pleasant  style  as  that  which 
described  her  wanderings  in  Western  France,  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  recom- 
mended that  its  contents  are  fresher  and  more  novcL'" — Saturday  Review. 

"Headers  of  this  work  will  find  plenty  of  fresh  information  about  some  of  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  France.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  as  graphic  as  the 
sketches  of  character  are  lifelike." — Globe. 

"  The  tourist  could  not  have  a  pleasanter  companion  than  this  pretty  book,  and 
its  well  laid  out  itineraries."—  Grajrfiic. 

MEMOIRS  OF  GEORGIANA,  LADY  CHATTER- 

TOX  ;  With  some  Passages  from   her   Diary.     By  E.   Heneage 
Dering.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 
Among  other  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  Lords  Lansdowne,  Brougham, 
Macaulay,   Lytton,   Houghton;    Messrs.  Wilberforce,   Wordsworth,    Hallam, 
Rogers,  Moore,  Sydney  Smith,  Landor,  Lockhart.  Fonblanque,   Warburton, 
Harness,   Chantrey;    Count    Montalembert,    Dr.    Ullathorne,    Dr.   Newman, 
Joanna  Baillie,  Lady  Gifford.  Lady  Cork,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Norton,  &c. 
"Lady  Chatterton's  Diary  gives  a  sketch  of  society  during  a  well  known  but 
ever-interesting  period.     Mr.  Dering  may  be  congratulated  on  having  furnished  a 
graceful  epilogue  to  the  story  of  an  interesting  life." — Athenaeum. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH.   Edited, 

from  the  French  of  L.  Weesener,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author 
of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 
"MWiesener  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  completeness,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search shown  in  this  work  He  has  drawn  largely  on  the  French  Archives,  the 
Public  Becord  Office,  and  British  Museum,  for  information  contained  in  original 
documents,  to  some  of  which  notice  is  directed  for  the  first  time.  M.  Wiesener's 
work  is  well  worth  translating,  for  it  is  most  interesting  as  showing  the  education 
and  circum>tances  which  tended  to  form  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
queen.  Miss  Yonge  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished  the  task  which  she 
has  undertaken." — Athenxum. 

A  LEGACY:  Being  the  Life  and  Remains  of  John 

Martin,  Schoolmaster    and  Poet.     Written    and   Edited   by  the 

Author  of  "  John  Halifax."  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  With  Portrait.  21s. 

"A  remarkable  book.      It  records  the  life,  work,  aspirations,  and  death  of  a 

schoolmaster  and  poet,  of  lowly  birth  but  ambitious  soul.      His  writings  brim  with 

vivid  thought,  touches  of  poetic  sentiment,  and  trenchant  criticism  of  men  and 

books,  expressed  in  scholarly  language." — Guardian. 

"Mrs.  Craik  has  related  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  story— a  story  of  faith  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  a  young  and  gifted  man,  who  might  under  other  circum  stances 
have  won  a  place  in  literature.  The  story  is  one  worth  reading."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  PALACES ;  or,  Chronicles  of 

Chelsea.    By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange.    2  vols  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"Mr.  L'Estrange's  volumes  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  popular  books  on  anti- 
quarian matters  which  are  constantly  coming  out.  They  are  pleasantly  written 
und  fairly  interesting." — Athenaeum. 

"Mr.  L'Estrange  tells  us  much  that  is  interesting  about  Chelsea.  "We  take 
leave  of  this  most  charming  book  with  a  hearty  recommendation  of  it  to  our 
readers." — Spectator. 

"  One  of  the  best  gossiping  topographies  since  Leigh  Hunt's  'Old  Court  Suburb.' 
So  many  persons  of  note  have  lived  in  Chelsea  that  a  book  far  less  carefully  com- 
piled than  this  has  been  from  historical  records  and  traditions  could  not  fail  to  be 
amusing." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  light  antiquarian,  biographical,  and  historical  gossip.  Mr. 
L'Estrange  is  inspired  by  interest  in  his  subject.  The  names  of  Chelsea  celebri- 
ties, dead  and  living,  including  poets,  novelists,  historians,  statesmen,  and  paint- 
ers will  be  found  thickly  clustering  in  these  volumes." — Daily  News. 

"Every  inhabitant  of  Chelsea  will  welcome  this  remarkably  interesting  work. 
It  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  past;  and,  while  avoiding  the  heaviness  of 
most  antiquarian  works,  gives,  in  the  form  of  a  popular  and  amusing  sketch,  a 
complete  history  of  this  '  Village  of  Palaces.'  "—Chelsea  News. 

VOLS.  I.  &  II.  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    30s. 

VOLS.  III.  &  IV.  of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TOWER. 

By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON.  DEDICATED  BY  EXPRESS 
PERMISSION  TO  THE  QUEEN.  Completing  the  Work.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.    30s. 

A  YOUNG  SQUIRE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY,  from  the  Papers  of  Christopher  Jeaffreson,  of  Dul- 
lingham  House,  Cambridgeshire.  Edited  by  John  Cordy  Jeaffre- 
son, Author  of  "A  Book  about  Doctors,"  &c.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.   21s. 

"Two  volumes  of  very  attractive  matter: — letters  which  illustrate  agriculture, 
commerce,  war,  love,  and  social  manners,  accounts  of  passing  public  events,  and 
details  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gazettes,  and  which  come  with  singular 
freshness  from  private  letters." — Athenaeum. 

"  Two  agreeable  and  important  volumes.  They  deserve  to  be  placed  on  library 
shelves  with  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Keresby." — Notes  and  Queries. 

RORAIMA  AND    BRITISH    GUIANA,   with    a 

Glance  at  Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
J.  W.  Bodd  am- Whetham.    8vo.    With  Map  and  Illustrations.    15s. 

"The  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  interesting  and  readable  book  of 
travels.  His  remarks  on  every-day  life  in  the  tropics,  his  notes  on  the  geography 
and  natural  history  of  the  countries  he  visited,  and,  above  all,  his  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  combine  to  form  a  record  of  adventure  which  in  attractiveness  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  surpass." — Athenaeum. 

"Mr.  Whetham  writes  with  vigour,  and  describes  the  life  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  rivers  and  prairies  of  South  America  with  a  picturesqueness  and  freshness  of 
interest  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  "Water ton's  immortal  wanderings.  Mr. 
Whetham  travelled  in  portions  of  Guiana  little  known,  meeting  with  many  adven- 
tures, seeing  many  strange  sights,  and  taking  notes  which  have  furnished  matter 
for  a  book  of  fascinating  interest."— Daily  News. 
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AN  ACTOR  ABROAD ;  or,  Gossip,  Dramatic, 
Narrative,  and  Descriptive  :  From  the  Recollections  of  an 
Actor  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Central  America,  and  New  York.  By  Edmund 
Leathes.     Demy  Svo.     15s. 

."ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS.      By 

Lieut.-Coloxel  E.  S.  Bridges,  Grenadier  Guards.    1.  vol  Svo.    15s. 

"  The  author  may  be  congratulated  on  his  success,  for  his  pages  are  light  and 
•pleasant.    The  volume  will  be  found  both  amusing  and  useful."— A thenxum. 

"  Colonel  Bridges'  book  has  the  merit  of  being  lively  and  readable.  His  advice 
to  future  travellers  may  be  found  serviceable."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HISTORIC  CHATEAUX:  Blois,  Fontainebleau, 

Vincennes.  By  Lord  Lamingtox.     1  vol.  8vo.  15s. 
"A  very  interesting  volume." — Times. 
"A  lively  and  agreeable  book,  full  of  action  and  colour."— Athenaeum. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.      By  Lord 

William  Pitt  Lennox.    Second  Series.    2  volumes  demy  8  vo.    30s. 
"This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  reminiscences  is  fully  as  entertain- 
ing as  the  preceding  one.    Lord  "William  makes  good  use  of  an  excellent  memory, 
and  he  writes  easily  and  pleasantly." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

COACHING  ;  With  Anecdotes  of  the  Road.    By 

Lord  "William  Pitt  Lennox.  Dedicated  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  President,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Coaching  Club.     1  vol.  rlerny  8vo.     15s. 

"  Lord  William's  book  is  genial,  discursive,  and  gossipy.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
author's  personal  recollections  for  some  lively  stories,  and  pleasant  sketches  of 
Borne  of  the  more  famous  dragsmen.  Altogether  his  volume,  with  the  variety  of 
its  contents,  will  be  found  pleasant  reading."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  OF  MOSCHELES ;  with  Selections  froii 

HIS  DIARIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  His  Wife. 
2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait.  24s. 
"This life  of  Moscheles  will  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference  for  the  musical  his- 
torian, for  the  contents  extend  over  a  period  of  threescore  years,  commencing  with 
1794,  and  ending  at  1870.  We  need  scarcely  state  that  all  the  portions  of  Mosche- 
les' diary  which  refer  to  his  intercourse  with  Beethoven,  Hummel,  Weber,  Czerny, 
Spontini,  Rossini,  Auber,  Hale"vy,  Schumann,  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  F. 
David,  Chopin,  J  B.  Cramer.  Clementi,  John  Field,  Habeneck,  Hauptmann,  Kalk- 
brenner,  Kiesewetter,  0.  Klingemann,  Lablache,  Dragonetti,  Sontag,  Persiani, 
Malibran,  Paganini,  Rachel,  Ronzi  de  Begnis,  De  Beriot,  Ernst,  Donzelli,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Chelard,  Bochsa,  Laporte,  Charles  Kemble,  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood), 
Schroder-Devrient,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Sir  H.  Bishop,  Sir  G.  Smart,  Staudigl,  Thalberg, 
Berlioz,  Velluti,  C.  Young,  Balfe,  Braham,  and  many  other  artists  of  note  in  their 
time,  will  recall  a  flood  of  recollections.  It  was  a  delicate  task  for  Madame  Mos- 
cheles to  select  from  the  diaries  in  reference  to  living  persons,  but  her  extracts  have 
been  judiciously  made.  Moscheles  writes  fairly  of  what  is  called  the  '  Music  of  the 
Future '  and  its  disciples,  and  his  judgments  on  Herr  Wagner,  Dr.  Liszt,  Ruben- 
stein,  Dr.  von  Biilow,  Litolff,  &c,  whether  as  composers  or  executants,  are  in  a 
liberal  spirit  He  recognizes  cheerfully  the  talents  of  oar  native  artists,  Sir  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Mr.  Macfarren,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  Mr. 
Hullah,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  &c.  The  celebrities  with  whom  Moscheles 
came  in  contact,  include  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  Bunsens,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  the  Third,  Humboldt,  Henry  Heine, 
Thomas  More,  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Prof.  Wolf,  &c.  In- 
deed, the  two  volumes  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes."— Athenseum, 
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WORDS    OF    HOPE    AND     COMFORT     TO 

THOSE  IN  SORROW.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  The  Queen. 
Fourth  Edition.      1  vol.  small  4to,  5s.  bound. 

♦'These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find  many 
readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called  religious 
literature.'' — Athenseum. 

"The  writer  of  the  tenderly-conceived  letters  in  this  volume  was  Mrs.  Julius 
Hare,  a  sister  of  Mr.  Maurice.  They  are  instinct  with  the  devout  submissiveness 
and  tine  sympathy  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  Maurice;  but  in  her  there 
is  added  a  winningness  of  tact,  and  sometimes,  too,  a  directness  of  language,  which 
we  hardly  find  even  in  the  brother.  The  letters  were  privately  printed  and  circu- 
lated, and  were  found  to  be  the  source  of  much  comfort,  which  they  cannot  fail 
to  afford  now  to  a  wide  circle.  A  sweetly-conceived  memorial  poem,  bearing 
the  well-known  initials,  'E.  H.  P.',  gives  a  very  faithful  outline  of  the  life. "—British 
Quarterly  Revieic. 

"  This  touching  and  most  comforting  work  is  dedicated  to  Tiie  Queex,  who  took 
a  gracious  interest  in  its  first  appearance,  when  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
found  comfort  in  its  pages,  and  has  now  commanded  its  publication,  that  the 
world  in  general  may  profit  by  it.  A  more  practical  and  heart-stirring  appeal  to 
the  afflicted  we  have  never  examined.'" — Standard. 

OUR  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.      By  the  Rev.  F. 

Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 
"  This  work  is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able." — John  Bull. 

LIFE  of  the  RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL ; 

Including  His  Correspondence.     By  His  Grandson,  Spencer  "\Yal- 
pole.     2  vols.  8vo.    With  Portrait.     30s. 
"  This  biography  will  take  rank,  as  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  statesman  and 
his  period,  as  also  for  its  philosophic,  logical,  and  dramatic  completeness.'' — Post. 

THE   SEA  OF  MOUNTAINS :  An  Account  of 

Lord  Dufferin's  Tour  through  British  Columbia  in  1876.     By 

Molyneux  St.  John.    2  vols.  With  Portrait  of  Lord  Dufferin,  21s. 

"Mr.  St.  John  has  given  us  in  these  pages  a  record  of  all  that  was  seen  and  done 

in  a  very  successful  visit     His  book  is  instructive,  and  it  should  be  interesting  to 

the  general  reader." — Times. 

"  Mr.  St.  John  is  a  shrewd  and  lively  writer.  The  reader  will  find  ample  variety 
in  his  book,  which  is  well  worth  perusal."—  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  THEATRE  FRANCAIS  IN  THE  REIGN 

OF  LOUIS  XV.     By  Lord  Lamtcgtox.     1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s. 

M  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  dramatic  literature.  All  members  of  the  pro- 
fession should  read  it." — Morning  Post. 

"  A  work  on  a  most  attractive  subject,  which  will  be  perused  with  keen  interest 
by  thousands  of  readers.  It  is  written  in  a  style  singularly  vivid,  dramatic,  and  in- 
teresting."— Court  Journal. 

MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  from  1809  to 
1816.  By  Charles  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Eoyal  Navy, 
late  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.      2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"A  more  genial,  pleasant,  wholesome  book  we  have  not  often  read." — Standard. 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    By  J.  W.  Bod- 

dam-Whetham.     8vo.    "With  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  Mi-.  Boddam-Whetham  writes  easily  and  agreeably.''— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"A  bright  and  lively  account  of  interesting  travel.'' — Globe. 
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LONDONIANA.      By    Edward   Walford,  M.A.7 

Author  of  "  The  County  Families,"  etc.    2  volumes  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"A  highly  interesting  and  entertaining  book.  It  bristles  vrith  anecdotes  and 
amusing  sketches.  The  style  is  vivid,  graphic,  and  dramatic,  and  the  descriptions 
are  given  with  a  terseness  and  vigour  that  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Tho- 
historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  lover  of  romance  will  combine  in  pronouncing 
'  Londoniana '  one  of  the  most  readable  books  of  the  day." — Court  Journal 

"There  is  variety  and  amusement  in  ilr.  Walford's  volumes." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH   HUMOUK.     By  the 

Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  Author  of   "  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Harness,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 
"  This  work  contains  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  information.   It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  idea  of  the  wealth  of  anecdote  and  epigram  in  its  pages." — John  Bull. 

A  MAN   OF  OTHER  DAYS  :    Recollections  of  the 

Marquis  de  Beauregard.     Edited,  from  the  French,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,"  ccc.     2  vols.     21s. 

MY  YEAR  IN   AN  INDIAN   FORT.     By  Mrs. 

Guthrie.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations.     21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  COLONEL  DE  GONNE- 

YILLE.      Edited  from   the   French   by   Charlotte   M.   Yonge, 
Author  of  the  "<3eir  of  Redclyffe,"  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     21s. 

THROUGH    FRANCE    AND     BELGIUM,     BY 

RIVER  AND  CAXAL,  IN  THE  STEAM  YACHT   "TTENE." 
By  W.  J.  C.  Moms,  R.V.Y.C.    1  vol.  8vo.   With  Illustrations,    l5s. 

MY  LIFE,  from  1815  to  1849.   By  Charles  Loftus, 

formerly   of  the  Royal   Navy,   late   of   the   Coldstream   Guards. 
Author  of  "  My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land."   2  vols,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  TABLE.   By  J.  C. 

Jeaffreson.     2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

COSITAS  ESPANOLAS ;  or,  Every-day  Life  in 

Spain*.    By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

PEARLS  OF  THE  PACIFIC.    By  J.  W.  Boddam- 

Whetham.     1  vol.  Demy  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations.     15s. 
"  The  literary  merits  of  this  work  are  of  a  very  high  order." — Athemeum. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  &  CIRCASSIAN  HOMES. 

By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell-Bury.     8vo.     Second  Edition.     15s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SOCIETY  IN  FRANCE 

AND  ENGLAND.   By  Lady  Clementina  Da  vies.  2nd  Edition.  2  v. 

THE    EXILES    AT    ST.  GERMAINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Ladye  Shakerley."     1  vol.     7s.  Cd.  bound. 
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DIMPLETHORPE.  By  the  Author  of  «  St.  Olave's," 

&c.     3  vols. 

STRICTLY  TIED  UP.     3  vols. 

LITTLE  PANSY.    By  Mrs.  Randolph,  Author  of 

"  Gentianella,"  &c.     3  vols.     (J/i  November.) 

ROY  AND  VIOLA.    By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  "  Viva,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Dolores,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

11 '  Roy  and  Viola '  is  an  admirable  tale ;  told  by  one  who  can  vividly  describe,  and 
incisively  comment,  on  the  manners  and  personnel  of  modern  society." — The  World. 

" 'Eoy  and  Viola'  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  novel,  both  interesting  and 
exciting.  It  treats  of  the  world  of  fashion,  and  is  written  by  one  who  knows  that 
world  thoroughly.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  described  with  marked  pathos.  The 
book  is  both  entertaining  and  instructive." — Home  ATeics. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  SUMMER.    By  Shirley  Smith, 

Author  of  "  His  Last  Stake,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"There  is  freshness  and  variety  in  this  story,  and  some  of  its  characters  are 
very  prettily  conceived,     The  book  is  well  worth  reading." — Athenaeum. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  smart  writing  in  '  St.  Martin's  Summer.'  The  author  has  a 
clever,  graphic  way  of  setting  people  forth,  and  a  certain  power  of  easy,  lively 
talk." — Daily  News. 

"A  novel  of  no  common  merit.  It  is  brightly  and  vivaciously  written;  it 
abounds  in  sprightly  cleverness  and  shrewdness ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  dia- 
logue at  once  lively  and  natural,  spontaneous  and  amusing.*' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

FORESTALLED.       By     M.     Betham-Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Kitty,"  "  Bridget,"  &c.     2  vols.     21s. 
"  The  plot  of  this  story  is  both  ingenious  and  noveL" — Athenoeum. 
"  Those  who  appreciate  a  quiet,  original,  interesting,  and  carefully-written  story 
will  welcome  'Forestalled'  with  satisfaction." — Spectato?: 
"  This  story  deserves  to  be  read." — Examiner. 

A  VERY  OPAL.     By  C.  L.  Pirkis.     3  vols. 

"A  novel  of  considerable  merit.  There  is  a  minuteness  of  observation  and  at 
times  a  kind  of  quiet  humour  which  reminds  one  of  Jane  Austen." — Athemeum. 

"  '  A  Very  Opal '  is  likely  to  be  read  with  considerable  interest.  The  story  is 
well-sustained  throughout." — Morning  Post. 

"A  clever  and  interesting  novel,  written  in  good  English.'' — Spectator. 

THE  TENTH  EARL.  By  John  Berwick  Harwood, 

Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia,"  "  Young  Lord  Penrith,"  &c.     3  vols. 
" '  The  Tenth  Earl '  has  plot  and  substance,  incident  and  vitality." — Athenaeum. 
"  The  reader  will  And  ■  The  Tenth  Earl '  very  amusing  reading." — John  Bull. 
"A  fascinating  novel.     The  plot  is  deeply  interesting,  the  characters  are  true  to 
nature,  while  the  language  is  remarkable  for  power.'' — Court  Journal. 

WOOERS  AND  WINNERS.      By   Mrs.   G.    Lin- 

N2ECTS  Banks,  Author  of  "  The  Manchester  Man,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"A  thoroughly  readable,  fresh,  and  wholesome  novel." — John  Bull. 
"  An  excellent  novel.     It  must  be  recommended  to  all  readers." — Graphic. 
"Mrs.  Banks  can  at  all  times  succeed  in  amusing,  and  she  has  not  failed  to  do 
so  in  '  Wooers  and  Winners.'   The  book  may  be  safely  recommended." — Examiner. 

MERVYN  O'CONNOR.     By  the  Earl  of  Desart, 

Author  of  "  Kelverdale,"  &c.     3  vols. 
"  Lord  Desart  shows  his  accustomed  liveliness  in  description  which  is  always 
distinct  and  never  prolonged  so  as  to  become  wearisome." — Athenoeum. 
"A  bright,  lively  story,  full  of  interest  and  action." — Sunday  Times. 
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LORD  BRACKENBURY.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 

Author  of  "  Barbara's  History,"'  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"  A  very  readable  story.  The  author  has  well  conceived  the  purpose  ot  high- 
class  novel-writing,  and  succeeded  in  no  small  measure  in  attaining  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  variety,  cheerful  dialogue,  and  general  '  verve'  in  the  book." — Athenosum. 

"A  story  that  can  be  read  with  not  a  little  interest.  The  plot  is  contrived  with 
much  skill,  and  in  the  double  hero  and  heroine  the  reader  is  provided  with  a  great 
deal  of  both  exciting  and  tender  reading."— Saturday  Review. 

••  Miss  Edwards  is  far  too  clever  and  experienced  an  author  not  to  have  pro- 
duced a  pleasant  book,  and  'Lord  Brackenbury  '  is  pleasant  reading  from  begin- 
ning to  end." — Academy. 

•A  very  good  story — plenty  of  reading,  plenty  of  variety,  and  some  amusing 
sketches  of  modern  society. ' — Daily  News. 

A  MODERN  GREEK  HEROINE.    3  vols. 

"  A  very  attractive  and  clever  story,  which  is  unusually  successful.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  refined  mind,  and  is  carried  out  with  considerable  skill.'' — Athenaeum. 

'As  entertaining  and  original  a  composition  as  we  have  met  with  for  a  long 
time.  The  heroine  is  delightful.  We  advise  the  reader  to  send  at  once  for  'A 
Modern  Greek  Heroine.'  " — Blackicood's  Magazine. 

••  This  book  is  thoroughly  readable  and  amusing  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
ieroine  is  one  of  the  most  charming  creations  in  recent  fiction." — Scotsman. 

MISS  BOUVERIE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth,  Author 

of  "  Hathercourt  Rectory,"  "  The  Cuckoo  Clock,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Miss  Bouverie  '  is  a  pure  and  pretty  story." — Athenaeum. 

"  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  has  appeared  for  years." — Post. 

'•A  very  charming  story.  In  these  delightful  volumes  Mrs.  Molesworth  has 
produced  a  capital  book." — Graphic. 

"This  story  is  well  written  and  interesting.  The  characters  are  skilfully  delin- 
eated, and  the  pictures  of  both  English  and  French  life  are  very  artistic  and 
•charming."— British  Quarterly  Review. 

POET  AND  PEER.    By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author  of 

"  Penruddocke,"  &c.     Dedicated  to  Lord  Lyttox.     3  vols. 

"  'Poet  and  Peer'  is  a  novel  of  unusual  merit,  the  work  of  a  cultivated  man  of 
the  world,  who  describes  what  he  has  himself  seen.  It  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Aide's 
novels,  and  will  interest  and  amuse  every  reader  who  takes  it  up." — Athenosum. 

"A  thoroughly  readable  and  attractive  novel." — Morning  Post. 

"This  book  is  very  much  above  the  usual  level  of  novels.  Mr.  Aide  is  a  writer 
of  cultivated  and  eloquent  mind,  fully  acquainted  with  the  society  he  is  describ- 
ing, both  in  its  higher  levels  and  among  the  eccentric  and  out-of-the-way  circles." 
— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

THREE  RECRUITS,  and  The  Girls  They  Left 

Behind  Them.     By  Joseph  Hatton.     3  vols. 
'•  Mr.  Ilatton's  novel  hurries  us  along  in  unflagging  excitement.    The  scenes  of 
the  good  old  times,  when  Farmer  George  was  king,  are  excellent." — The  Times. 

THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND.   By 

Mrs.  Oliphaxt,  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  &c.   Second 

Edition.     3  vols. 
"  'The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England  '  should  add  to  Mrs.  Oliphant's  reputation. 
It  is  noticeably  good  among  the  great  number  of  her  good  novels.    The  story  runs 
along  pleasantly,  and  maintains  the  reader's  interest  throughout." — Athenxum. 

POOR  ZEPH.     By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author  of 

"  Grandmother's  Money,"  etc.     3  vols. 
"The  author  has  written  many  good  stories,  and  has  long  since  established  his 
reputation.    He  has  done  well  to  reproduce  theso  charming  studies  and  sketches." 
— At/unxum. 
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Published  annually,  in   One   Vol.,  royal  8vo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  31s.  6d. 

LODGE'S     PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  FOBTY-NINTH  EDITION  TOR   1880  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  ha3 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

A  lphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  RoyaL 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight.  Hon.  Lady. 

A  List  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Mottoes  alphabotically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"This  work  is  the  most  perfect  and  elaborate  record  of  the  living  and  recently  de- 
ceasedmembers  of  the  Peerage  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  as  it  stands  at  this  day.  It  is 
a  most  useful  publication.  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  scrupulous 
accuracy  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  book." — Times. 

"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  bo 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 

"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  Peerage,  It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject."— Standard. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETTS  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR    MODERN    WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   SIR  J.  GILBERT,   MILLAIS,   HUNT,   LEECH,  FOSTER, 
POYXTER,  TENXIEL,  SANDYS,  HUGHES,  SAMBOURNE,  &C. 

Each  in  a  Single  Volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 
1.  SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
in  its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  ciear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Post. 

2.  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — a  Christian  gentleman;  and  it  abounds  in  inci- 
dent both  well  and  highly  wrought  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and 
written  with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— Examiner. 

3.  THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTOX. 
"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.    Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit" — Quarterly  Review. 

4.  NATHALIE.     By  JULIA  EAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort  Its  manner  is  gracious  and 
attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by  her 
which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  elegant" — Athenaeum. 

5.  A  WOMAN'S.  THOUGHTS  AEOUT  WOMEN. 

BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF   "JOHN   HALIFAX,   GEXTLEMAX." 
"A  book  of  sound  counsel.    It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.    Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 

6.  ADAM  GRAEME.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  with  a  delicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  '-Post. 

7.  SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS  AND  MODERN 
INSTANCES. 

"The  reputation  of  this  book  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels. 
Its  remarkable  originality  and  happy  descriptions  of  American  life  still  continue  the 
subject  of  universal  admiration." — Messenger. 

8.  CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Roman 
Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality,  that 
his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  opposed 
to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination." — Athemsuir^. 

9.  A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHX  HALIFAX,  GEXTLEMAN." 
"  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a 
work  of  strong  effect"— A thenseum. 
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10.  THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     By  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

11.  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  "We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori- 
ginality about  it  quite  charming. "—Athenasum. 

12.  THE  OLD  JUDGE.     By  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced,  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— Examiner. 

13.  DARIEN.     By  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  sam» 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

14.  FAMILY  ROMANCE. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  ULSTER  KING  OP  ARMS. 
"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book"— Standard. 

15.  THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT 

"The  'Laird  of  Norlaw'  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— Sunday  Times. 

16.  THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"Mrs.  Gretton's  book  is  interesting,  and  full  of  opportune  instruction."— Times. 

17.  NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  'Nothing  New'  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

18.  FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Post. 

19.  THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"If  asked  to  classify  this  work,  we  should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax  '  and 
4  The  Caxtons.' " — Standard, 

20.  THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  SERGEANT  AT  LAW. 
"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm."— Ill ustrated  New*. 

21.  ADELE.     By  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

414  Adele '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story, 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— Athenxum. 

22.  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.    The 
book  will  not  dimmish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Saturday  Review. 

23.  GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

44  We  commend  Grandmother's  Money '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  noveL  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  and  the  story  is  interesting."— Athenaeum. 
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24.  A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS.   By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON. 

"A  delightful  book." — Athenieum.    "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
8  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  library." — Lancet. 

25.  NO  CHURCH. 

"We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book" — Athenaeum. 

26.  MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruc- 
tive."— Athenoeum.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told." — Standard. 

27.  LOST  AND  SAVED.     By  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.    It  is  a  vigorous  novel." — Times, 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence     It  is  Mrs.  Norton's  best  prose  work." — Examiner. 

28.  LES  MISERABLES.     By  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 
"The  merits  of  'Les  iliserables'  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  stamped  upon 
every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius."— Quarterly  Review. 

29.  BARBARA'S  HISTORY.     By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as  '  Barbara's 
History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a  very  graceful 
and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters,  and  sentiments 
expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.    It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like."— Times. 

30.  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLDPHANT. 
"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography."— Saturday  Review. 

31.  ST.  OLAVE'S. 

"ThiB  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  as 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '—Athenoeum. 

32,  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Post. 

33.  CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  more  charming  story  has  rarely  been  written.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would  pronounce  'Christian's 
Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  fault."— Times. 

34.  ALEC  FORBES.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervade8 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last"— Athenoeum. 

35.  AGNES.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

" 4  Agnes '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenoeum. 
"A  story  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." Post. 

36.  A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
out  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  Me."— Examiner. 

37.  NEW  AMERICA.     By  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 

"  A  very  interesting  book.    Mr.  Dixon  has  written  thoughtfully  and  well"— Times. 
"We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  nature  to  read  Mr 
Dixon's  very  interesting  book."— Saturday  Review. 
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38.  EOBERT  FALCONER.     By  GEOKGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  '  Kobert  Falconer '  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  human 
interest.  It  is  a  book  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searchiug 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings." — Athenoeum. 

39.  THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
" '  The  "Woman's   Kingdom '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories. — Athenxum, 

40.  ANNALS  OF  AN  EVENTFUL  LIFE. 

BY  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  D.C.L. 
"A  racy,  well-written,  and  original  noveL     The  interest  never  flags.    The  whole 
work  sparkles  with  wit  and  humour." — Quarterly  Review. 

41.  DAVID  ELGINBROD.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 

"  The  work  of  a  man  of  genius.    It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of  readers."— Times. 

42.  A  BRAVE  LADY.     By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax.'' 

"A  very  good  novel;  a  thoughtful,  well-written  book,  showing  a  tender,  sympat by 
with  human  nature,  and  permeated  by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

43.  HANNAH.     By  the  Author  of  "  John  Halifax." 

•'  A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a 
wide  circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty."— Standard. 

44.  SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICANS  AT  HOME. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  that  we  ever  read."— Standard. 

45.  THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"The  author  of  'John  Halifax 'has  written  many  fascinating  stories,  but  we  can 
call  to  mind  nothing  from  her  pen  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  the  graceful 
sketches  in  this  work."—  United  Service  Magazine. 

46.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"  '  A  Eose  in  June  '  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talent  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  may  hold  its 
own  with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford.*  "—Times. 

47.  MY  LITTLE  LADY.     By  E.  F.  POYNTER. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fascination  about  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  clear, 
unaffected  style;  she  has  a  decided  gift  for  depicting  character,  while  the  descriptions 
of  scenery  convey  a  distinct  pictorial  impression  to  the  reader." — Times. 

48.  PHCEBE,  JUNIOR.     By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

"This  novel  shows  great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  interest  goes  on 
growing  to  the  end.    Phoebe  is  excellently  drawn." — Times. 

49.  LIFE    OF    MARIE    ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 
"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the 
most  popular  English  history  of  Marie  Antoinette."— Spectator. 
"This  book  is  well  written,  and  of  thrilling  interest" — Academy, 

50.    SIR  GIBBIE.     By  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"  '  Sir  Gibbie  '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"This  book  has  power,  pathos,  and  humour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
."ifelike." — Athenceum. 

51.  YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Young  Mrs.  Jardine '  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English." — The  Times. 

•'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.  It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenoeum. 
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